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proprietary rights to the utmost, even over his reluctant 
wife. The record of the Forsyte famiiy extends over the 
later Victorian period, and is resumed in A Modern Comedy 
(1920), containing The Ysfhite Monkey ■ 1924); The Silver Spoon 
(1924) and Swan Song (1928) ;~in all of which Galsworthy 
describes a society the foundation of which had been 
shattered by the Great War, left without faith or princi- 
ples, the only purpose of which is to have a good time, be- 
cause there is nothing in the world that lasts. The Forsyte 
Saga includes two ‘interludes’ namely, Indian Summer oj 
f . (1920); and there are two in 

Modern Comedy’, namely, A Silent Wooing (1927) and 
in 1930i there appeared a collection of 
apocryphal Forsyte Tales under the title, ‘On Forsyte 
Change,’ 

Gaisworthy published also collections of essays under 
the titles, The Inn of Tranquillity (1912) and A Sheaf (1916- 
Galsworthy m in English literature as a 

great dramatist. He \vrote many full-length plays and 
also One Act plays, the most notable of which are The 
Silt)$r Box (1909), Strife fl9j9) ; Justice (1910); The Skin 
Came (1920); Loyalties {I9m> ' ' 


General Gharactetistics of Galsworthy as a Dramatist 

Although Galsworthy was an aristocrat yet he had the 
greatesi sympathy for the lower classes. He felt that there 
are certain social conditions which require to be changed 
■or reformed but he realised at the same time that he was 
thoroughly incapable of changing them. The various 
conflicts which he noticed in the social, domestic, political 
and economic spheres formed the themes of his various 
plays. Galsworthy’s chief appeal in his plays is not to 
sentiment but to reason; his chief aim is not to entertain 
but to enlighten the readers or the audience. But the 
general tone of ail his writings is more or less a tone of 
indictment. He always accuses society for its variou 
sins and crimes, and we can feel this tone of indictmen 
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particularly in his earlier novels and plays, although the 
tone never ceases even in his latest plays and novels. 

The first characteristic of Galsworthy as a dramatist 
is his sincerity. Galsworthy sets before us the phenomena 
of life and character, selected and combined, but not 
distorted, by the dramatist’s outlook, set down without 
fear, favour or prejudice. Galsworthy neither tries to con- 
ceal any of the ugly or unpleasant facts of life nor does 
he try to project his own views, because he follows the 
principle of perfect detachment. He believes that the dra- 
matist must not include in his plays anything which is 
either sensational or profitable from the psychological or 
the business point of view. He sticks to his desire through- 
out for naturalism and sincerity. 

Galsworthy is well-known for his humanitarian spirit^ 
which is due to his imaginative sympathy. He is regarded as 
one of the great exponents of the universal spirit of 
fellow-feeling. He shows his sympathy not merely to the 
poor human* beings of all classes but also even for the 
animals, Shaw used to mock at the deficiencies of man- 
kind whereas Galsworthy like Shakespeare exhibits the 
largest sympathy for all {kinds of deficiencies in human 
and other living beings. 

Galsworthy’s imaginative sympathy leads him to- 
impariiality. He says, ^Let me try to eliminate any bias and 
see the whole thing as should an umpire — one of those pure 
beings in white coats, purged of all the prejudices,, 
passions and predilections of mankind.' There is one flaw 
about this impartiality, namely that it is likely to make a. 
play appear as undecided or inconclusive. It is for this, 
reason that in Galsworthy’s plays we find a shrewd ana- 
lysis of some of the social evils, but no remedy for any of 
such evils. Critics aie of opinion that the propagandist 
element is found in abundance in Shaw’s plays but not in 
any of the plays of Galsworthy. , 

Galsworthy’s plays are charactefised with a strong vein 
of irony, which is of course not due to iiny’ pessimism of the 
dramatist evoked by the element ¥h Nature but due 
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to real deficiencies in human character, human life and 
human society. Galsworthy has shown in his plays how 
individual and collective human misfortunes are not the 
result of the conspiracy of the elemental forces of externa! 
nature but due to some frailties, foibles and follies of the 
human race and of its various institutions. 

The next characteristic of Galsworthy is his feeling of 
pip and indignation. He shows his feeling of pity for degra- 
ded and perverted humanity, and his indignation against 
the whole fabric of modern civilization. He cannot tole- 
rate human shortsightedness and folly. In most of his ^ ^ 
plays, human society represents the real villain, and not 
any particular character. When he scolds the human race 
or human society he is never humorous like Shaw but 
is most biting and ruthless, t 

According to Galsworthy, the aim of art is not mere enter- 
tainment but rather enlightenment and ennobling of the human 
species and the human society. Galsworthy is amoral writer, 
and in his opinion, the chief function of art is moral. 

But then, Galsworthy never preaches nor makes any 
propaganda in order to establish any of Ms personal views 
in. any sphere of thought or deed. Unlike Shaw, Gals- 
worthy is first an artist and then a moralist. 

' The dramatic technique of Gals-yvorthy is naturalistic, ^ 
and some of the critics believe that Galsworthy^s natural- 
ism is just like that of Ibsen. He says, ‘The aim of the 
dramatist employing the naturalistic technique is obvi- 
ously to create such an illusion of actual life passing on 
“‘~ge as to compel the spectator to pass through an m 
ence of his own, to think and talk with the people 
;s thinking, talking and moving in front of him.' 
Galsworthy's plays are all realistic and also naturalistic 
but neither romantic nor lyrical. Galsworthy's aim was to 
reflect in his dramas contemporary social life with all the 
acute problems of the time; and hence, most of his plays 










sympathy and pity for the victims of human, society. His 
body and soul rebelled against the tyranny of the social 
laws that operated in his time. He is not a writer ’Pf 
comedy because his humour is tragic and ironical. Most 
of his plays are social tragedies in which there is a con- 
flict between community and community or between class 
and class. The tragedy in his plays is brought about by the 
lack of understanding, sympathy and cooperation bet- 
ween opposing groups or classes. In a social tragedy, there 
is absolutely no question of any external fate. As there is 
no external fate, so there is no hero in any of Galsworthy’s 
plays. The characters in Galsworthy’s plays are the most 
common people and not persons of any high social or 
political rank. In a social tragedy there is neither any 
hero nor any villain. The tragedy is brought about by the 
defective social laws and conventions and not by any 
wicked people, because society itself is the villain. 


The Themes of Galsworthy’s Plays 

Galsworthy's plays are problem plays in which the 
tragedy is based upon some social or domestic or econo- 
mic causes. Naturally therefore, some of His plays 
have some kind of family relationship for their theme. 
For example, in the play, Joy, we notice how egoism 
is the chief trait of every one of the characters, how 
every one of the characters is a type by himself or 
herself because of this peculiarity. The play has a sub- 
title; namely, 4 ^^ 0 ! on letter which clearly brings 
out the significance of egoism. Miss Beech; one of the 
in the play, reiparks; *We are all as hollow as 
that tree. When it is ourselves, it is always a special 
case.’ Another play, A Family l^an, illustrates one great 
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Builder^, one of the characters in A ffiimily Man says, ‘No 
wife, no daughters, no Gounciilorship, no magistracy, no 
future^ not even a French maid. And why ? Because I .1^,1*,-, 
tried to exercise a little wholesome family authority.’ In 
a few other plays Galsworthy makes a critical study of the 
various family relationships, particularly, the marital 
relationship. For example Mrs. March in Windows cons- 
tantly mocks at her husband, while Mrs. Hope in Joy makes 
her husband do all sorts of odd jobs as if he were only a 
domestic menial. Sometimes it is the husband who takes 
an undue advantage of the wife and illtrcats her just as in 
The Silver Box, Jones maltreats his wife, or in A Family 
Builder behaves towards his wife. In some of the plays ; 
such as A Bit oj a Love, we find the wife deserting the hus- 
band, while in other plays, the wife is an incarnation of j 
fidelity and self-sacrifice, as we find it in The Silver Box f 
and in in the case of M and Mabel j 

Dancy. ;'^vl 

Social injustice is another chief theme of Galsworthy’s 
plays. This is most brilliantly illustrated in The Silver 
Box in which Jack Barth wick who is the son of a wealthy 
Member of Parliament and who escapes punishment in spite 
of getting drunk and committing theft whereas Jones, who | 
for want of employment turns out to be a loafer and who 
is sent to prison by the same court of law for committing 
the same kind of oflfence as committed by Barth wick. This 
sdciai injustice, which arises from social inequalities, is 
the main theme oiThe Silver Box, In another play, TAe 
Galsworthy illustrates the evil of egoism in man, 
*.iadies a kind of evil curiosity and also a mean ten- 
V to find d%Ught in the misfortunes of other people, 
hy believes that the root of all social injustice is 
erent egoism of man, 

e of the plays such as Justice, Windows, The 
nd others, Galsworthy points out the cold in- 
?'of human laws, the evils of poverty, the conse- 
upbringing'and heredity —all of which are 
social degradiationi ..whiah, ’ according t 
is chiefly fespouMble^rUhe commission 
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certain crimes by persons who are otherwise good and who 
if provided with sufficient opportunities of life are cap- 
able of turning a new leaf in their life. For example, 
FaJder in Justice commits forgery while Faith Bly in 
Windows commits infanticide, and Glare in The Fugitive 
deserts her husband. None of these characters is a bad 
person; rather each one possesses some of the finest ciuali- 
ties of human nature; but then, povertyj bad upbringing 
and heredity lead these persons to some kind of moral 
degradation and commission of crimes. Galsworthy wants 
to tell us that the criminal who comes out of the prison 
docs not receive any fair treatment from the society* and 
that is why, he lapses back into further degradation and 
commission of further crimes. Galsworthy believes and 
says it is bad world, that the world is hard and that lots 
of ruffians arc always on the look out. 


In another social play, The PigeoUi Galsworthy deals 
with the problem whether it is really possible to reform 
the persons who are morally or socially degenerate. He 
personally believes that it is fruitless to try to improve 
and uplift degenerate humanity by holding -up before 
them the abstract principles of morality without consi- 
dering their special inherent .tendencies which they have 
either inherited from their parents and remoter ancestors 
or have acquired by their upbringing in special environ- 
ments. Galsworthy believes that the poor and the socially 
degenerate persons have a peculiar instinctive dislike for 
ail kinds of reformatory institutions or for any kind of 
moral principles. That is why, he shows in his play. The 
Pigeon, how y^&llwyn in spite of his generous nature and 
charitable deeds fails to reform the persons who are mo- 
rally and socially degenerate and who therefore consider 
their benefactor as a foolish pigeon that ' can be easily 
duped and exploited. 


In certain other plays Galsworthy points out the tragedy 
'of idealism. For example, in The Mob, M!ore is an idealist 
aiid hates war, as the result , bf which the mob crucifies and 
canonizes him in times of war. ^his is the real tragedy of 
being a visionary or a dreamet ,oC Cqttain noble ideals. In 
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^ Strangway is another idealist who believes in 

sublime loye-a sort of spiritual union between ?wo 
human souls; and as such he forgives his wife who runs 
away from him in order to live a sensual life with another - 
nian. Both More and Strangway are idealists who refuse 
to lower their standard of conduct for the sake of material 
gam or temporal happiness. In our country Mahatma 
Gandhi was such an idealist. All his life he worked for 
nonviolence and communal unity; but at the end of his 
political career he found his motherland being partitioned 
on the communal basis and himself also assassinated bv 
disown countrymen. Galsworthy means to say 

idealism has no place in this mateiial "" 
jworld or in one s practical life. 

Galsworthy points out 
caste feeling, which is n 


^of his plays the ml cf 
lantly reflected pafti-*^ 
Game^ and The Eldest 
caste feeling between thiS 
We notice in this play how 

7 1 'n , -"Jt; — .*.^.1.. to grips with Roberts the 

leader of the labourers; but when they finally come to 
terms they discover that they stand where they stood 
originally before their strife began. This reconciliatinf 
between labour and capital is no reconciliation it L only 
a patch.work, and as sUch, xt is no solution to the problem 
ot strife between the classes. „of people. In Loyalties Gal? 
worthy exposes again the evils of caste feeling as well as 
exposes the hollowness of all kinds of loyalty and fidelitJ 
vv hich are undermin^ by the caste feeling in all sections 
of human society. Galsworthy personally believes that 
caste feeling isolates and antagonises, while sympathy and 

to -What they believe to be the best traditions of the set or 
U trnlT happen to belong.' For example, Winsor 

den hospitality; Twis 

traditions of his legal pm! 
to his conception of a reckless 

■ ® i^li^ired by Jewish national 

. while Mabel ^ncx is inspired by her feelings of 





wifely devotion and conjugal fidelity. The play ends in a. 
tragedy, because Galsworthy wants to point out here that 
loplty to one's own class or set is not sufficient for esta- 
blishing social harmony or domestic peace. 

Galsworthy’s plays deal with the real problems of life, 
and as such they are true and unimaginative, and also- 
they are perfectly free from any kind of exaggeration, 
ornamentation or melodramatic touch. Galsworthy main- 
tains perfect balance, restraint and sincerity which help- 
to make his tragic plays all the more tragic. There 
IS tremendous feeling of waste in his tragic plays as it is. 
found in Shakespeare’s tragedies, which Bradley has 
pointed out in his critical work on Shakespearean trage»" 
dies. Strangely enough, there is no sex interest or romance 
Galsworthy’s plays probably because they deal 
with the sterner problems of life such as the economic or- 
the social problem. Phelps, one of the critics of Gak^ 
worthy, IS perfectly right when he remarks that -Gals- 
worthy s plays are naturally devoid of charm, except 
charm that IS inherent m admirable structure atid the 
swift sword-play of intelligence.’ The Pigeon is probably 
the only exception because it is filled with an at£osph=feJe 
of mystery, imagination and poetry. ; - t;.. 

The plots of Galsworthy^s plays are not borrowed from 
any other source than from life itself; they are also well- 
constructed. Galsworthy himself says about it, -A good plot 
IS that sure edifice which slowly rises out of the interplay 

circumstances, within the enclosing atmosphere of an 
^ea. The climaxes in Galsworthy’s plays are not abrupt 
but well-developed. Galsworthy is a pastmaster in tL 
T. atmosphere. He know^ also how to Zl 
the various dramatic devices such as parallelisms suspense 
and ironic contrast with considerable ejSectiveness. 

The characters in Galsworthy’s plays are types ‘rather 
^an individuals, and that they do riot develop at all 
as they develop in Shakespearean 
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A Bit af Love, Strangway is another idealist who believes in 
sublime love-— a sort of spiritual union between two 
human souls; and as such he forgives his wife who runs 
away from him in order to live a sensual life with another 
man. Both More and Strangway are idealists who refuse 
to mwer their standard of conduct for the sake of material 
gain or temporal happiness. In our country Mahatma 
Oandhi was such an idealist. All his life he worked for 
nonviolence and communal unity; but at the end of his 
political career he found his motherland being partitioned 
on the communal basis and himself also assassinated bv 
one of his own countrymen. Galsworthy means to sav 
that too much of idealism has no place in this maten/l 
world or in one’s practical life. maienai 

Galsworthy points out in some of his plays the evil of 
caste feeling, which is most brilliantly reflected parti- 
culary in Loyalties^ The Skin Game sind The Eldest 

iion,^Strtfe reflects the bitter caste feeling between the 
capitalists and the labourers. We notice in this play how 

Anthony, the capitalist, comes to grips with Roberts the 
leader of the labourers; but when they finally come tn 
terms they discover _ that they stand where they “ood 
originally before their strife began. This reconciliation 
between labour and capitalis no reconciliation it is onlv 
a patch-work, and as such, it is no solution to the problern 
of strife between the classes of people. In Loyalties Gal«! 
worthy exposes again the evils of caste feeliim as well 
exposes the hollowness of all kinds of loyalty and fidelity 
whmh are undermined by the caste feeling L all sections 
of human society. Galsworthy personally believes that 
raste feeling isolates and antagonises, while sympathy and 
cooperation unite. In Loyalties, ‘all the characters are true 
to what they believe to be the best traditions of the set or 
h- belong.’ For example, Winsor 

de« i! ^lemanlinessand hospitality; Twis 

traditions of his legal p^o 
Baucy IS faithful to his conception of a reckless 

pride, whiie Mabei Dancy ra inaprred by her feeiinga of 
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Wifely devotion and conjugal fidelity. The play ends in a 
tragedy, because (>alsworthy wants to point out here that 
loyalty to one's own class or set is not sufficient for esta- 
blishing social harmony or domestic peace. 


Galsworthy s plays deal with the real problems of lifo» 
and as such they are true and unimaginative, and also 
they are perfectly free from any kind of exaggeration, 
ornamentation or melodramatic touch. Galsworthy main- 
lains perfect balance, restraint and sincerity which help 
to make his ti'agic plays all the more tragic. There 
IS tremendous feeling of waste in his tragic plays as it is 
found in Shakppeare’s tragedies, which Bradley has 
pointed out in his critical work on Shakespearean trage-- 
dies. Strangely enough, there is no sex interest or romance 
in any of Galsworthy's plays probably because they deal 
with the sterner problems of life such as the economic or- 
the social problem. Phelps, one of the critics of Gals- 
worthy, IS perfectly right when he remarks that -Gals- 
worthy s plays are naturally devoid of charm, except the- 
charm that is inherent in admirable structure and the 
swift sword-play of intelligence.- The Pigeon is probably 
the only exception because it is filled with an atmosphere 
of mystery, imagination and poetry.- - 


The plots of Galsworthy^s plays are not borrowed from 
an> other source than from life itself; they are also well- 
constructed. Galsworthy himself says about it, good plot 
IS that sure edifice which slowly rises out of the interplay 
of circumstances, within the enclosing atmosphere of an 
Idea. The climaxes in Galsworthy's plays ari not abrupt 
but well-developed. Galsworthy is a pastmaster in the 
art of creating an atmosphere. He kno^Js also how to nsl 
the various dramatic devices such as parallelism^ suspense 
and ironic contrast with considerable effectiveness ^ 


The characters in Galsworthy's plays are types -rather 
than individuals, and that they do not devdop at all 
as they develop in Shakespearean plays. His characters 
are embodiments of cert ain ideas, and as such, t hey ar 
real and full of flesh and blood; but they do not possee 
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• peculiarities which individuals possess, Gals- 

rthy himself says that 'the perfect dramatist rounds up 
am facts within the ringfence of a domin- 

are of permanent value 
^ ^ real problems of life, some of 

for 50 human character and human society 

lor several centuries to come. ^ 

Galsworthy’s Art and Workmanship 

remarks about Galsworthy’s art 
■ workmanship, ‘The love of order and beauty which, 
of ^ passionate craving for justice, lav 

t toe root of Galsworthy’s social philosophy, was as 
poweriui a ruling instinct in his work. He had to create 
n image of the' world showing how far it fall short of 
IS canons of art. Not for him the careless spontaneity 
re-creation wich was the reflex of Arnold Benett's rapt 
njoyment of life and of the infinite possibilities of 
uman nature. There was always some idea to be 
Illustrated m a representation of things as they are, or 
milling question to be solved and answered or 
wn to be insoluble. Hence, it was compulsory that 
° should be typical examplars of some 

-aennite phase of social existence; and the story being 
characters shown undergoing and reacting to 

the dme^a happened must be typical of 

tne time and circumstances. He was as strictly responsi- 

me tor the accuracy of his likeness as if he had been a 

c ^ medley of individuals in 

aga, the book in which he best realised his aims, some 
richer in personality. But all except 
ou siders,^ are more or less planed down by the social 
^^^^viduality has submitted to convention. This 
have been the burden of his protest, if overt protest 
.crn« Intention. The family likeness of such a 

rp-m V ° u recognised apart, is not more 

r * his success in making the Forsytes subtle 
V ^ national type plainly recognisable in 
y «ihgle one, Ualsworthy himself held aloof, with the 
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calm detachment of a philosophic and rather fastidious 
spectator. He was a critical observer, who had made 
his notes, and now produced the information Here 
again he is the very opposite of Bennett, who could be 
hail-fellovv-well met with any clever scamp who happened 
to be successful or amusing. Of course he aimed at 
dealing impartial justice, in his character-drawing and 
the conduct and emotional attitudes which were the 
decisive clue to what he meant. But from time to ti. re 
likes and dislikes did come out. Arnold Bennett called 
him over the coals for displaying such extraordinarv 
passionate cruelty towards the oppressors as distinguished 
froni the opi:>rcssed, of which the most egregious example 
was his harsh treatment of Soames Forsyte in the sZa. 

e IS much kinder in the Comedy, where Soames makes 
himself a slave to his daughter's whims, and she responds 
worse than perfunctonly. The old man’s solitude in this 
ironical sequel is pitiable. There is a striking change 
Gomedj); the younger generation are 
the prey of all sorts of ephemeral crazes, fashions and 

tbeTw contemporaries react for 

the time being with a frivolous abandon very unlike the 
sober conservatism of their elders. But is not this, like 

menf f Soames’s loneliness and estrange- 

ment from the world about him, the nemesis he, the man 
of property laid up for himself, as was recounted in the 

Perchance the family name was intended to hint 
at something. Soames. the great representative of For- 
sytism, and m his sphere so noted for foresight, was in the 
long run strangely lacking in that priceless faculty. 
Galsworthy evidently put a vast ammint of his own 
personal experience and day by day observations into the 
sequel; they almost form a diary of the 
^ subsequent ages, and their iinme- 

diacy IS matched by their liveliness. He must have seen 
transfixed by those sunsets, have known those 
very Rouses and gardens, watched with intense concentra- 
tion the big events that absorb or at least divert the 

African War. 

Irish Affairs, the Liberal Revival of 1906 , and later on. 


■ 
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the Great War, with its aftermath of social changes, 
especially the general emancipation from oldfashioned 
restraints/ 

David Daiches remarks about Galsworthy, ‘Galsworthy 
does not belong to the pioneers in literature. If this is 
true with regard to the use to which Galsworthy puts the 
novel, it is even more obvious with regard fo his 
technique. He has in his most mature work refined in 
sorrie respects on his predecessors; in the statement of a 
theme through a given incident he may ■ handle the 
situation with a new subtlety and elfectiveness (though 
his early work often has crudity which is almost 
ludicrous). But where there is development it is develop- 
ment in a straight line, going a little further along the 
same road that his predecessors trod; and some perhaps 
will dispute even this. The two threads which go through 
much rqcent and contemporary fiction— the desire to 
establish a personal sense of value because no other is felt 
to exist, and the new attitude to the problem of building 
personality — are not to be found anywhere in Galsworthy. 
He is, in the sense of the term common at the beginning 
of this century, a realist; he is concerned with epitomiz- 
ing the ordinary activities of ordinary people by closely 
observing and recording their most typical features. And 
at the same time, he is a moralist and humanitarian, and 
his ethical and humanitai'ian interests are rarely lost 
sight of. Galsworthy is not so much fascinated by life 
as the characteristic Renaissance artist is, first of all, as 
concerned about it, which is largely a nineteenth century 
characteristic. Like so many of the nineteenth century 
novelists, his intellectual clarity of approach is there- 
fore disturbed by an occasional fussiness, a distressed 
helpfulness, such as we associate with middle-aged women 
of intelligence and good heart. There is in fact an 
effeminate streak in Galsworthy's work, which arises from 
these humanitarian gestures of concern getting in the way 
of the clarity of his observation. This streak is absent from 
the.foe^|; parts of The Forsyte Saga^ but it tends to reassert 
ilsdf at the .slightest opportunity. This tendency affects 
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•not only his attitude as expressed in his novels but the 
details of his technique.’ ' 

5. What were the literary influences which developed 
and shaped Galsworthy^ s dramatic art ? 

A. The rise of the puritans dealt a death-blow to the 
English drama, while the rise of the monarchy brought 
about its temporary revival with all the elements of 
vulgarity, obscenity and depravity. Then again, the 
Royal Patent of 1662 restricted the performance of the best 
plays only to two or three theatres, and naturally, the 
English drama was literally strangled for a couple of 
centuries until at last during the latter part of the 19th 
■century, when the ban was lifted, the field was flooded 
by many theatres and dramatists, and followed by a state 
•of confusion. It was really towards the end of the i9th 
century that the English drama discovered a path of its 
own. A new spirit of realism was usehered into human 
affairs by the Industrial H evolution, in cooperation with 
Democracy. This new spirit emphasised contemporary 
life. William Robertson was. one of the pioneers and he 
was soon followed by other writers in the dramatic field. 
‘The most mentionable names are Arthur Pinero and 
Henry Jones, who drew new ideas from the plays of Ibsen. 
Some of the plays of Ibsen were at that time, being staged 
in London. So, the path of the new drama was paved 
for Bernard Shaw and contemporaries, Oscar Wilde 
introduced into the drama a keen sharp wit and a smart 
•dialogue. Bernard Shaw utilized the drama as an instru- 
ment for social propaganda. He helped to interpret 
Ibsen to the British public. ^ 

Galsworthy can, be regarded as one of the followers of 
Shaw in the sense that he viewed and used the drama as 
an instrument of propaganda. But there are many points 
•of difference between the two., Shaw is militant and out- 
spoken while. Galsworthy is shy and timid. Galsworthy 
presents his problems not aggressively., but passively. He 
•offers solut.ion to his problems by indirect hints or sugges- 
tions. Shaw has no regard for., economy in words while 
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Galsworthy has borrowed his sense of economy as well as 
his sense of poise and balance from Maupassant and 
Turgenev. 

Q.- 2. PVhcit is the chief note of the Modern Drama and how- 
Jw Galsworthy can be regarded as one of the leading, rehresen-^ 
tatives of the Modern Drama? 

A. The modern drama does not care to borrow its 
plots and stories from any historical or mythological or 
legendary source. Its uses contemporary life and all its 
problems - social, political and economic— for its material 
and consequently, it picks up situations and incidents and 
also characters from the daily life of the common men and 
women who are living in an age of democracy and in- 
dustrial revolution. This new trend of the modern drama 
has been variously termed as M aturalism send Realism This 
naturalism or realism is nothing but a climb down from 
the romantic and heroic stage of the earlier drama, and 
as such. It IS rauch nearer to the life which is actually 
by the millions of the twentieth century. Realism is 
nothing but an emphasis on contemporary life and natu- 
ralism IS an accentuation ol the characters, situations 
ideas and even motives, habits of thought, speech and 
expression of current life. Seine of the critics tear that 
the modern drama is extremely ephemeral simply because 
It deals only with edatemporary life and its problems 
and as such, it will become obsolete in the succeeding 
centuries ® 

It is not only the drama but also the novel which em- 
phasise contemporary life and its probiems. In both we 

can find a meat reflection of the universal protest against 
the did traditional ideas and conventions which have been 
sustaining human society till today. Bernard Shaw 
particularly uses this spirit of revolt as a weapon of 
attack on the conventional concepts of marriage and love 
chastity and fidelity, and all other concepts which the 
tace has been holding as sacred so far. The con- 
temporaries oi the followers of Berfiard Shaw can, there- 
iore, never pe regarded as idealists or reformers because 
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none of them is really in pursuit of any new social orderp. 
on the other hand, every one of them can be regarded as% 
a mere propagandist, who is sharply critical and evert 
revolutionary in the destructive sense. 

Galsworthy emphasises particularly the problem ele- 
ment in the modern drama. His plays are reproductions of 
contemporary problems and situations with their contem- 
porary habits of thought, speech and expression. The 
new school of the dramatic art emphasises the propagand-- 
ist bias and consequently minimises the value of the 
genuine literary and artistic imoulse 

as. What is the real diference between the plays ofGals^^ 
worthy and the old dramas ^ both classical and Elizabethan ? 

A. The new drama lost that freedom with which the- 
old dramatists, classical or Elizabethan used to view life.- 
and nature, and while it continually hunted for problems- 
it lost sight of the actual realities of life., The modern 
dramatist differs in outlook from the old dramatist. The* 
modern dramatist has a different standard of values from 
that of the old dramatist. The old dramatist used to be 
moved by a creative impulse, and his aim was always to- 
reproduce life in his drama entirely for the sake of life 
itself. The entertainment or amusement which he offered 
to the audience was intellectual or emotional. Of course, 
the old drama also sometimes deals with certain problems- 
of contemporary life but its aim was never any kind of 
propaganda as is the aim of the modern drama. 

{ hen again, the characters in the modern drama are' 
mostly types and they appear on the stage only to pose 
certain problems on behalf of the playwright by means of 
their behaviour on the stage, and then, to suggest solutions', 
to the problems, if possible, although most of the modern 
dramatists, particularly, Galsworthy only raise problems ■ 
but never solve them. The characters in the modern 
drama are., therefore, nothing but the mouthpiece of 
the dramatist. The classical or the Eiizibethan drama- 
tist used to create individual characters and make themt 
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^ living and natural as we find them in actual life. The 
•characters in the Shakespearean plays particularly are 
individuals and not types while those in the plays of 
Galsworthy are types^ 

In the classical or Elizabethan dramas, the stories and 
the characters were of primary importance while in the 
modern drama, problems are of foremost importance. 
The characters are given a secondary importance in the 
modern dramas. The old drama served much better than 
the modern drama the aim of a higher creative art, while 
the modern drama is serving, only as an instrument of 
S'ocial propaganda 

Then again, the old drama used to draw its characters 
from the kings and the nobles while the modern drama 
draws its characters mostly from the middle or the lower 
classes. The old drama used to feed on love and other 
romantic passions while tfie modern drama feeds on the 
hard and unpleasant facts of life. But the point is that if 
Jove and romance are eliminated from any work of art, it 
becomes not only dry and monotonous but also unnatural, 
cbecause in spite of the stern realities there are also 
romantic elements in human life for which reason human 
Jife becomes tolerable, and worthwhile. 

■ Of course, the modern drama has considerably 
■shortened and simplified the dramatic form and technique. 
It does not have more than one plot; it does not create 
too many acts or scenes ; nor does it introduce too many 
characters, or situations just a.s the old drama used to do. 
X.t proceeds straight from the exposition to the climax. It 
has got another very striking feature, namely, the various 
fStage directions unknOwh to the old dramatist The 
modern dramatist does not allow any freedom at all to 
the stage manager. Besides, the modern stage is highly 
•developed to suit the representation of modern life where 
its tire old stage was emde and. undeveloped . The detailed 
#age directions in the modern drama safeguard a proper 
uhdcrstaij4ihg of the drania and also they do not allow 



the mind of the audience to divert from the main of 
the play; 

Onlswortby represents all the aims, tendencies and 
metliods of the modern school of dramatists, and as such 
his dramas are nothing but vehicles of social propaganda. 
They do not offer any intellectual or emotioiTal recreation 
to the audience. GaLswor'hy avoids the oki method of 
dividing a play into live acts or each act in'o many scenes 
as tlm old dramatists used to do. He too puts down in 
his plays very elaborate stage directions. There is no 
BoIi]of|oy or aside in his plays, because according to the 
techtiiqueof the modern drama, such emotional expre- 
asions or mosolisings are regarded as unrealistic and 
mel.-idramatic. But then, such occasional expressions of 
emotion or inoralisings are not unnatural to human life. 
Realism of modern drama has, therefoi'c, made it a little 
unnaiuraL 

Q,. 4. Discuss how far Galsworthy can be regarded as a 
humnnitarian moralist as Joseph Conrad has described him. 

A. Galsworthy belonged to the English middle cia s. 
He was high-souled andxompassionate but temperament- 
ally very shy and timid. He was capable of very high 
refinement of feelings and emotions. He hated the code 
of morality as well as the standard of values of the 
English upper middle class to which he belonged, and 
tlicrefore, he took upon himself the task of criticising and 
’ judging hi.s social environments. Both his dramas and 
novels reflect his sense of justice and his sense of pity. 
Galsworthy did not have merely a desire to deal with 
contemporary life and its' problems but also to have the 
mission to enlist the sympathy of his audience and readers 
on behalf of the oppressed and the downtrodden race of 
humanity which has come into existence due to industri- 
alism and capitalism. Of course, he is not as outspoken 
or aggressive in his tone or words like Bernard Shaw in 
championing the cause of the sufferers but he is genuinely 
interested in their relief at heart, , His dramas and 


novels are intended to awaken in the English upper classes 
their conscience and their sense of duty. As a moralist, 
Galsworthy hUvS an unshaken faith in the goodness of 
mankind, and he believes sincerely that if ave,rage men 
and women are shown the actual facts of life, their minds 
will I'eact to the injustices and tyrannies of society, and 
they will naturally try to think out the means and ways 
in order to right the wrongs This is the real aim of 
<mlsworthy’s dramas and novels,and lor this, he has been 
described by Joseph C’onrad as a humanitarian moralist, 
^'^alsworthy doe.s not want to suggest any solution to his 
problems which he raises in his works of art but he only 
wants to awaken the human miird, to kindle the inherent 
goodness of humait nature to action so that it may reform 
society and correct the human ills. 

0,5 Discuss how Jar it is true to say that Galsworthy has 
only created types and not individuals in his dramas. 

A. Galsworthy and his contemporary dramatists 
wrote mostly problem plays, the aim of which was to 
present the social problems and to suggest directly or 
indirectly their solutions, although most of the critics 
believe that so far Galsworthy is concer: ed, he merely 
raises problems in his plays and novels but never solves 
them. Anyhow, the problems are presented through 
characters which represent different points of view of 
different classes of people. Hence, the characters have 
got to be more or less types and mot individuals. Then 
again, the characters cannot afford to be independent of 
the dramatist like the characters in the classical or Liiza- 
-bethan dramas because they have got to serve the pupose 
of social propao-anda . Characterisation in the modern 
drama is essentially based on types because types and not 
individuals can serve the purpose of social or moral 
propaganda. Whether we regard it as a defect or virtue, 
it is undoubtedly one of the important features of the 
mpdern drama. 

success of a play depends chiefly upon situations 
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and dramatic moments as weli as upon characters, 
C^alsworthy possessed an extraordinary insight into such 
dramatic situations and moments. But if the characters in. 
a drama are aJI types and not individuals, they cannot 
sustain the dramatic situations or moments nor can they 
create any genuine impression of reality upon the audi- 
ence. The characters in the modern drama do not exist 
for themselves but for the problems which they represent 
because they are intended only to serve the purpose of 
propaganda. 

Galsworthy’s dramas are not free from this defect, but 
then, to say that all the characters in his plays or in those 
of his coiuemporai’ies are nothing but types or remain as 
types throughout the play would be wrong. On the other 
hand, it would be true to say about them that ail charac- 
ters in. modern plays are in the beginning types but slowly 
and gradually as the play advances, they become indivi- 
duals just as average men and women are. in actual life. 
Even in the plays of Shakespeare, the characters are 
mostly types in, the beginning but they soon become indivi- 
dual with the progress of the play. A true dramatist 
should be on the one hand detached, while on the other, 
attached to his characters, and it is only then that his- 
characters can develop into individuals from types, Gals- 
worthy possessed this quality, in a great measure and 
that is why, his characters in the novels or in the dramas- 
are in the beginning types but afterwai'ds assume flesh and 
blood and become actual men and women with ail their 
peculiarities — frailties or virtues. Galsworthy had unfor- 
tunately the habit of viewing bis characters from outside 
rather than from inside, and he lacked also the faculty 
of creative sympathy and that is why, he. could not 
always completely identify himself with his characters as- 
Shakespeare and other older dramatists could do. 

Some of the critics have unkindly remarked that Gals- 
worthy’s characters are static and not dynamic. Of 
course, problem plays do not permit the dramatist to in- 
troduce any dynamic character lest it should interfere 
with the pre-arranged plan of the drama. But then,. 


Galsworthy's characters are not always static in. spite of 
the limitations imposed upon the problem plays. 

Q,. 6. What are the chief merits of Galsworthy s plays ? 

A. It is quite true that the problem plays being ent- 
irely instruments of social and moral propaganda and also 
being a faithful mirror of contemporary life and its prO” 
biems, can never be of any interest to th.e succeeding 
generations, and therefore, they can never survive long 
as works of art. But then., the dramas of ’■ ahworthy 
give us real pictures of actual life. The human passions, 
emotions and instincts which generally do not suffer any 
appreciable change even in centuries, form the very 
substance of his plays, and therefore, his piay.s are sure 
to command interest in future as much as tho-se of any 
of the classical or Elizabethan dramatists. Besides, Gals- 
worthy possesses an unmistakable sense of dramatic situa- 
tions and also an extra ordinai'y power of making these 
situations sufficiently interesting and convincing. He 
knows how to integrate these situations with his characters. 
The situations in ' alsworthy's dramas do not evolve so 
much out of the story and the narrative as out of the 
characters. Of course, as in Shakespeare's plays .so also 
in V; alsworthy's plays both the characters and the situ- 
ations develop out of their mutual interaction 

Of ail other modern dramatists, Galsworthy is most 
wellknown for hi.s strict fense of economy which we 
find particularly in his construction of the plot. Gals- 
worthy offers strictly a realistic view of life brushing 
aside mercilessly all kinds of emotionalism or sentiment- 
alism. He never tries to idealise the real or make it 
more romantic t.ban It actually is. Galsworthy has 
defined his own method a.s the naturalistic technique. 
Some of the critics of ■ alsworthy fear that such a naked 
presentation of life or such an undue emphasis on the 
real has the tendency to make his plays dull and mono- 
tonous. But then, Chrisworthy sufficiently enlivens his 
deamas by means of dramatic situations and ako by 
hi's most effective dialogues. Oazamian remarks about 
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Galsworthy’s dramas, ‘Their technique has assimilated 
%viihout effort the changes which make the new drama 
different from the old. The drawing of characters is 
here more fli'm than in the novels and reduced to essep.tial 
eh'menti-., the plots proceed v.dth more energy. The 
dialogues keep half-way between the mere photography 
of familiar conversation, and the conventional language 
of the stage. Vivacious, strong, soberly moving, these 
drpireatic comedies are irsstinct, almost always, with a very 
safe realism ; and tlicir high artistic quality would be 
unexceptionable, if all the characte. s were equally con- 
vincing or if the action, stripped down to a limit, did 
not at times seem a little thin.' 

d 7 Give an idea ?/ GaUxvorthy^s social and poliHcal 
pkilasnpkv. 

A, Galsworthy, like any ether observer of human 
affairs, is jierfectly cou.^cious of the social unrest of the 
twei'.tieth ceiiturv. Tn his dramas as well as in his novels, 
he has expressed clearly his views and opinious'on this. 
Any reader of his works of art will be able to find out 
that Galsworthy has great sympathy for the poem and the 
downtrodden, and particularly for those who suffer in 
the hands of the, aristocratic and the rich- He brings into 
bold relief the sharp contrast between capitalism and 
labour, between unemployment and idleness, between 
want and surfeit, which exists in every part of the world 
that has come under industrialism and modern civiliza- 
tion. In his eyes, divorce laws aie unjust, the land policy 
is wicked, and the prison system is cruel. 

As^ regards Galsworthy’s political philosophy, he is 
socialisticaily inclined. He is opposed to the Gouser- 
yatiyes and even to the liberals who profess too much of 
justice and fair dealing to tiie poor but actually do very 
little for them He has no regards for such lip-deep or 
artificial sympathy which he calls hypocrisy. Galsworthy” 
believes, and believes rightly too, that all the miseries of 
unemployment and starvation follow inevicably from the 
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unlimited ownership of land and capital. He has, there- 
fore, exposed capitalism and aristocracy* The Silver Box, one 
of Galsworthy’s best plays clearly indicates the dramatist’s 
socialistic leanings We find in this play how the Barth- 
wick family is caricatured and how there is no justice for 
Jones who represents the race of the victims of capitalism 
and unemployment. In Strife also we note the same flag 
of revolt against capitalism and its exploitation of labour. 
One of the critics has said about Galsworthy in this con- 
nection, ’Justice is, indeed, the one word which spring.^ 
automatically to the mind when we think of Galsworthy 
and his work. We must not forget, however, that he was 
driven, to the ideal of justice by h.is immense sympathy 
with suffering, his profound compassion for the poor and 
his acute .susceptibility to social inequalities. His sense 
of justice w'as rooted in his sense of pity or his charity of 
disposition He was essentially a man of feeling ; and 
his purpose as a novelist was to throw light upon the 
dark places of human experience, upon the abuses of life, 
for the guidance of others, but to do so impartially, show- 
ing the good and the evil at the same time.’ 

Q, a What is generally the subject-matter of Galsivorihy’ s 
plays ? 

A. The subjects with which Galsworthy deals in his 
dramas can be broadly classified into six groups. l‘he 
first group is based on the various family relaiionships 
of rfe such as fidelity and infidelity between husband and 
wife ; efforts to save an unhappy marriage ; the revolt 
of the young people against the authority of their parents 
or guardians or elders ; the spirit of self-sacrifice of the 
young people and its attraction for both the sexes, etc. 

The second group consists of the various problems aris- 
ing out of social injustice, such as the conflict between 
the community and the individual ; the tyrannies of 
certain social institutions ; the injustice and wrong done 
to the innocent persons as the result of the rule of the 
Community etc. 
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subjects is derived from the de- 
fociai iuL^? which is the inevitable outcome of 

robber i drunkard, the swindler, the 

^ prostitute were not originally more wick-^ 

and ther??^^’ but became so due to social injustice, 

by rerorn im'n "downward fall 

oy rt ..oiming the social system 

The fourth group deals ivith such problems as arise 
irorn a state of complete degeneration of society. Such 
problems are, (f/) Gan the degraded persons be reformed 
ny any means- either by reformatory instimtions or by 
piiiianthropy or moral theories or is human nature in- 
nerentiy so much depraved or so much addicted to depra- 
vity tiiat it reluses to be reformed or brought under any 
kind of discipline ? ^ 

Ihc filth gi'oup consists of such subjects which are 
•assoemted with the tragedy of idealism. The problem 
in this connection is whether or not a noble reformer can 
really succeed in reforming his feilowmen who are fallen 
irom virtue or is such a person likely to be rewarded or 
€ursed and punished for all his social and philanthropic 
SCTviccs as Jesus Christ was crucified for his services to 
tlie human race ? 

The last group of subjects proceeds from the caste- 
eeiing which again is the root of all enmity and strife 
iiaj; exist betw^een capital and labour, between aristocracy 
and the depressed class or the low-born. 

• ^hdt are the chief characteristics of Galsworthy^s 

writings ? j j- 

. first thing w-e notice in, Galsworthy's writings 

IS his sincerity which is evident in his honest desire to 
piesent before his reader or audience the real phenomena 
oi human lile and character. He never aims at offering 
umm any cut and dried code or any distorted picture. 

A he tendency of the twentieth century is also to face the 
truth and to give expression to its honest, feelings, thoughts 
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and views. Galsworthy in this respect is a typical repre- 
sentative of the twentieth century. 

Another remarkable characteristic of Galsworthv is 
sympathy. Galsworthy himself says in this connection, 
‘it is not the artist’s business to preadi, his business is to 
portray ; but pro ray truly he canTsot if he Is dc\ oi<i of 
The insight which comes from instinctive syrni.iathy. 
The sincere ai’tist is bound to be curious and perceptive, 
with an instinctive craving to icieniify himself with, the 
experience of others. This is his \ aluc, ’whether’ In- ex- 
presses it iri comedy, epic, satire or tragedy. Galstvorthy’s 
emotionalism leads him tochaiity, syn’ipathy atid toler- 
ation while Shaw’s inlelieclualism leads him to satire 
and attack. 

Gaisw’Oilhy is well-known also for his iniparliaiity. 
He is absolutely free from bias or prejudice. Hu wants 
to see for himself as well as to present things to ehhers 
in the proper perspective without any colour of jjassion 
or blind emotion. His plays breathe a tone oi' irony 
which reminds tlie reader constantly tliat in spite of all 
faix'ness and impartiality' there is aiw'ays some clement of 
unfairness in human affairs, and this eleineut can Jicver 
be 'w.iashed off. 

Almost all the plays of Galsworthy reflect his feeling 
of compassion for the suffering souls on the one hand, 
while on the other hand, his emotion of honest anger 
against those who are the instruments or agents of hu- 
man sufferings. Some of the critics consider "^Galsworthy 
as cold, indifferent, aloof, calculating, timid, severely 
logical and judicial, but they should know that ail these 
qualities are nothing , but a mask for his inward liery 
nature which flares up at every kind of social injustice or 
economic inequality or politicai tyranny. \11 his plays 
are really a great protest against human wickedness and 
folly and at the same time an earnest appeal lo the better 
^nstinc^s of mankind for the relief of victims of social 
tyranny and injustice. His plays are indeed a great 
indictment of moderii civilization. 
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Galsworthy believes that the true aim of art is not 
only to lend delight but also to help enlightenment and 
moral elevation But Galsworthy is not a mere social 
propagandist or a missionary dramatist, although every 
one*oi his plays or novels has some message to deliver. 
Mark what Professor Goats says in this connection, ‘Gals- 
worihy is too skilled a dramatist to let his moral indig- 
nation get tru; better of his imagination. Only very raiely 
does he allow the artist in him to be handcuffed by the 
pamphleteer.' 


Critical ■ Remarks-, on tke. Flay 


The title of the play is quite significant, suggestive 
and interesting. It reveals at once the main subject- 
matter or theme of the play. The main theme is the con- 
flict between the capitalists and the labourers, although 
thexe is also a conflict between two leading cliavacters, 
nameP/, Anthony and Roberts, while: there is some kind 
of conflict between the Union official and the Workmens' 
Committee and also with, the Directors of the Tin 
Company. This strife between capital and labour is one 
of the greatest problems the twentieth century. 

There is not much of stage-direction in the play as 
can be usually found in other plays of Galsworthy or in 
those of his contemporaries. The reason is probably that 
the present play begins wdth a climax. The strike iDegan 
in C^ctober but the play begins and ends on the 7th of 
February, and that is why, detailed stage directions are 
not necessary. Galsworthy dramatises the strife at the 
moment of the climax. He has concentrated the entire 
struggle of the strike and its final settlement into a space 
of six hours only beginning from, noon to six o’clock in 
the evening. 

Apart from the strife bety/een capital and labour, the 
present play reveals another strife between Anthony and 
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Roberts who are equally obstinate and equally courageous 
'to face the crisis. The pcr.sonai clash between Anthony 
and Roberts is more dramatic than the conflict between 
the workmen and the directors of the 'I in Company — it is 
far more emotional and therefore, it has greater appeal 
to the audience Mark how Anthony stands alone sticking 
to his policy against all the directors or ‘t least against 
four of them, while Roberts also fights single-handed for 
an hououra.ble settlement against the whole hciSf. of the 
workmen. Jus* as the directors are not pleased with 
Anthony's orthodox ways so also the worktueu arc fed up 
with Roberts way.s, although in the play we find liow 
heroically i)oth .Vnthony and Roberts face the bitterest 
■opposition from their comrades. The end of the first Act 
is significant in the scn.se that Anthonv receive.s warning.s 
about the coming disaster from hiiid. Tench, and hVost, 
although in the modern problem plays particularly 
dealing with some industrial dispute, no such foreshadow 
of the tragedy is cast upon the stage by the actors or the 
^playwright. 

In the first Act we notice distinctly Galsworthy’s 
method of individualising the characters in the play with 
• suggestive touches about their physical appearance and 
personal peculiarities. Anthony is depicted with an un- 
limited mental energy although weakened by age; Edgar’s 
looks and manners indicate that he is always earnest about 
whatever he speaks or does; Wanklin is shown in the picture 
to, possess sharp space doss commonsense; Underw'ood is 
portrayed as a man of quiet strength while Scantle.bury’s 
appearance reilecis a lazy raln'J; Wilder reveals a lot of 
him.seif by looking lean, cadaverous and complaining. 
Both Wilder and Scantlebury complain of the heat of the 
fire, and both are so ease-loving and indolent that instead 
of taking the trouble of moving away a little from the 
fire they order for a screen. Wilder is painted as a bra- 
.-ggart and a bully but a cowmrd at heart. Scantlebury is 
a big fool because of his silly remarks. He expresses his 
sympathy for the strikers as well as a panic at the news 
-ofi^he financial loss of the Company, Harness, the Trade 
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Union Officer, has also been fiiialy drawn with a few 
touches indicating his caution, determination and cour- 
age. ^ *6 is also painted as frank and fair or reasonable. 
He appears to be ironical particularly when he congra- 
tulates the Directors of the Company and the members of 
the Workmen’s Comniite.’^*. on their conciliatory spirit. All 
Other characters in this Act such as Tench, Bulgin, Rous 
and Thomas have been depicted x^itii similar suggestive 
touches in order to make them appear as living indivi- 
duals and not as types. 

Both Anthony and Roberts who are the rival Raders 
of the Workmen and the Tin Company, have been most 
graphically painted by 'ialsworthy in this Act. Both are 
men of iron will; both are brave iigiicers; both are com- 
pletely unperturbed by i!.ie crisis ol their parties; and both 
the characters in spite of representing the two contending 
forces of capital and labour are individualised and made 
as living and peculiar in their temperament and princi- 
ples as the men of the industrial or commercial world of 
the twentieth century. 


Act n. Scene 1. 

The scene oi^ens in the kitchen of Roberts’ cottage, ill- 
furnished w’ith fire and wearing a look of hunger and 
starvation. It forms a striking contrast with the dining- 
room in the preceding Act which was well-equipped with 
the luxuries of furniture and food The scene introduces 
to the audience all the main women characters of the 
■opposite camp — the camp of labour. It further introduces 
the audience to fhe agonies and sufferings of the workers. 
It prepares the mind of the audience for the inevitable 
compromise which is evident from the hardships of the 
workmen on strike, in spite of the will and coui'ages of 
Roberts to fight with the capitalists till the last moment. 
This scene introduces a new contrast between the present 
and the past condition of the workers. Mrs. Pous points 
out that the present is better than the past, and therefore, 


the strikers should maintain their fighting spirit and alscf- 
their faith in progress. There are a few other minor con- 
trasts, all of which show that Galsworthy’s mind was 
greatly affected by the pathetic contrast between capital 
and Ia!)our in the industrial world of today. 

This scene of the second Act is mainly devoted to the 
personal drama of Roberts in order to prepare the audie- 
nce for his tragedy. Just as the preceding Act showed 
the attitude of opposition of the Directors towards their 
chairman so also the present scene indicates the opposi- 
tion of the workmen towards their leader. The pent-up 
leeiings of Madge and her occasional outbursts clearly 
refiect the untold hardships and sufferings of the work- 
men, Madge can be regarded as one of t!ie chief agents 
of the downfall of Roberts because it is she who instigates 
her father and her lover to organise the stiffest opposition 
against .Roberts in the workmens* meeting. It is she who 
stands as the symbol of the hostile forces that will ulti - 
mately bring about Roberts’ ruin and the final settlement 
between the Tin Company and its workmen. 

Roberts is shown here blinded with passion as Anthony 
in the preceding Act was shown as an obstinate and yet 
ciear-hfiaded and rational soul. Roberts develops in. his 
mind and heart a feeling of personal rivalry wdth An- 
thony which he pursues with dogged obstinacy forgetting 
his real strife with the capitalists on behalf of the 
labourers. His blind passion completely unbalances his 
mind and makes him speak and behave almost like a 
raving lunatic At this stage, .Roberts bears a sharp con- 
trast with his rival Anthony who remains perfectly sane 
till the last moment of his struggle with his Directors 
against the strikers. 


Scene 2. 

In this scene, the meeting of the workmen takes place 
in a very depressing atmosphere which gives a foretaste 
to the audience about the decision the workmen are going 



lovers. The gloom ot tne -wnoie aiuiospuerc is lunner 
deepened by the wretchedness of the place and the plat- 
from for the meeting. The presence of the two bargemen 
smoking itidiffcrentiy is significant because they represent 
the ra lions inaiiTcrence of the world to the agonies of 
.suffering humanity. 

In the nreccding Act. the emotions of the audience 
■vecje strained becase of the stem attitude taken by the 
two rivancaders Anthony and Roberts, who by their 
declarations foreshadowed a grim fight in spite of the 
long and continued hardships and agonies of the sufferers. 
The present scene serves as a relief or an escape from that 
tragic tension of emotions although it is also a picture 
of another struggle that will take its final shape in the 
meeting of the workmen. But than, the entire scene 
has rather a comic effect upon the audience in spile of 
the trao'ic news of the death of Mrs. Roberts which takes 
place behind the screen. Particularly the utterances of 
Bulgin, his threats of violence to everybody without any 
sufficient cause, together with the mispronunciations of 
Thomas, while he speaks, and also the ironical comments 
of the red-haired youth upon the words of Thomas—all 
contribute to the diversion of the mind of the audience 
fiom the tragic gloom wh.ich had been hanging in the 
preceding Act and the scene^ Calsworthy is cautious 
enough not to strain the emotions of his audience in this 
sceoe^ particularly because he knows that his audience 
has been already ’strained in the preceding Scene and 
Act and will be strained further in the succeeding Act. 
He is clever enough not to show the death of Annie 
nn thr- '?taQ'e but makcs the news of this sad 


and against the whole position yet the audience fails to 
form any definite idea about their actual demands. 
Even in the preceding Act and scene, in spite of wrangle 
between Anthony aud Roberts and also in spite of the 
references to these demands by Enid, Annie and Roberts, 
the audience stands at a loss now as before to under- 
stand the real position except that the Union is not 
prepared to consider the demands of the engineers and 
the furnacemcn but only to propose a settlement with 
the Compay on the ba is of double pay overtime, Satur- 
days. dhis itidefiriitcness of the demands of the work- 
men is considered by certain critics as a defect of the 
play as it is characteristic of most of the problem plays,, 
but then, such a position of indehniteness should be 
regarded more correctly as a natural corollary which 
follows from any discussion by a mob of uneducated,, 
illiterate, and prejudiced persons. 

In the presenc scene, the dramatist wants the audience 
to look at the strike from a broader angle and to regard 
it as one of the forms or one of the many problems of 
modern industrial life.,. He further wants the audience 
to discover the real cause of the bigger problem which 
lies between capital and labour. He wants to show how 
labour and capital are the two leading forces which 
govern industrial life. But then, in the industrial world 
of today, the ruling power of capital is being questioned 
by labour, that is no longer in darkness but perfectly 
aware of its rights and also its strength, uaisworthy 
speaks through the mouth of Elarness his views on the 
struggle between capital and labour. He means to say 
that struggle is always a waste of time, energy and 
hence, both capital and labour should try their level best 
to come to some compromise as the problems in other 
fields of human life also cannot be solved wdihout any 
compromise. . . 

This scene is particularly attractive because of Roberts' 
Mi; tor y just as jhc scene in Julius Caesar is imporiant be- 
oj'. the. oratory of Antiioiiy against that of Brutus. 


lEs- Anthony, Roberts knows coriectfy the psychology 
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The sceue opens in the drawing-room ol; uadcrwoou. 
A meeting of the Directors is held m the room. In t I’s 
■scene the personal strife between Roberts ami Anthony 
is accentuated in order to lead up to the personal ^tagec, y. 
In the beginning of the drama we have found out that 
both Anthony and Roberts have an extraordinary mea- 
sure of courage and will-power with which their j: am p- 
followers cannot unfortunately cope, and 
become misfits as their leaders at the end. 
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patience as Roberts does, and naturally, Roberts like 
Anthony becomes a misfit with his camp-followers. 
Just as Anthony wants an unconditional dictator- 
ship over labour so also Roberts wants an undiluted 
victory over capital. This extremism on the part of both 
makes them unfit leaders of their parties, and the forces of 
the majority throw them out from their position of leader- 
ship. So, with the progress of the drama, both Anthony and 
Roberts become persona! rivals and not rivals as leaders or 
representatives of their opposite camps. Of course, it is 
only in Roberts and not so much in Anthony that we find 
this personal rivalry accentuated particularly in the con- 
cluding Act and the scene. When the y meet for the combat 
in the last scene, they find that they have been already over- 
thrown from their leadership, and naturally, both the 
leaders part from each other with due reverence and respect 
for themselves which they originally did not have. This 
moment of separation is indeed the most tragic moment in 
the whole play and it is also dramatically most impressive 
to the audience. 

If Anthony and Roberts were permitted to continue the 
fight, the play would have ended in a great tragedy, and 
there would not have been any solution to the strife between 
capital and labour. But Galsworthy makes the law of 
Nemesis work upon the two leaders and saves the tragedy. 
He works it out through the instrumentality of Harness, who 
is the real mouthpiece of the dramatist’s views, and who 
believes in a healthy compromise between capital and labour 
by a fair redistribution of wealth and a readjustment 
of the powers controlling it. In the case of Anthony, 
Nemesis strikes him through his son Edgar who stirs up the 
other Directors for a compromise-while in the case of 
Roberts, it is the news of bis wife’s death which turns the 
tide of his fortune and bring about his final overthrow. It 
is not only in the modern plays of Galsworthy but also in 
the old plays of Shakespeare and other more ancient classical 
plays that we find the same role of Nemesis that removes the 
extreme elements from the stage at a psychological moment 
bringing about peace and harmony. Nemesjs weeds out 
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The scene opens in the? dining-room of Mr, Underwood., 
Manager of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works, on the 7th of 
February. A fire is burning in the hearth. John Anthony* 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, is sitting at the head of 
the dining-table ; Edgar, his son and a Director of the 
Company, "is sitting next to his father ; Wanklin, another 
Director, sits next to him while Tench, the Secretary of the 
Board of Directors, is standing near him and helping him 
with some papers of the Company. Underwood is sitting 
next to Wanklin while Scantlebury is sitting with his back 
to, the fire. Wilder, another Director, who is lean and 
ugly looking is standing in front of the fire. 

All have been sitting quietly, and it is Wilder who starts 
the conversation by complaining that the fire is too strong, 
and so, they need a screen. Wilder has the habit of com- 
plaining tibout everything. At the complaint of Wilder, 
Scantlebury discovers that he has been sitting with his back 
to the fire, and therefore, he approves of his colleague’s com- 
plaint. Underwood and Enid fix up a screen before the fire. 
Underwood says sarcastically in reply to Wilder’s complaint 
that he is not accustomed to complaints of excessive heat 
just then, meaning thereby that the strikers have no fire irs 
their homes even during severest winter. 

The conversation now turns to the topic of the strike of 
the workmen of the Tin Company. Wilder angrily replies 
that the strikers have been enjoying much more than they 
really deserve, Scantlebury, however, expresses his sympathy 
for the strikers in his own stupid way. But Edgar is deeply 
moved by the distress of the strikers. He quotes a report of 
the sufferings of the workers from the journal, Trenartha 
Ncws» Wilder flares up at the very name of the journal and 
calls it a rag and calls the editor also a rufiian and a little 
snivel of a chap. He boastfully refates some story , about 
some strike in a workshop where his father was.the Manager 


stnd how his fathef actually shot one of the workmen in the 

Wanklin sarcastically talks of February as the best 
season for shooting to which Wilder bluntly replies that 
there was no favourable season for employers in his father's 

Anthony turns the conversation to business. The 7th 
February has been fixed for a discussion of the strike between 
Simon Harness, Trade Union Officer, and the members of the 
Workmens* Committee. The audience is informed that strike 
began in October and that a heavy correspondence passed 
between the Manager and the Board of Directors. Wilder 
docs not like Harness. He calls him a cold-blooded, cool- 
beaded chap. Tench however expects that some compromise 
will be reached with the help of Harness. Wanklin says 
that the Trade-Union can be left out of consideration i 
because it has withdrawn its support from the strikers. ■ 
Wilder remarks again that the strife between capital and | 
labour is always a three-cornered duel, because the Trade ; 
Union forms the third party of the quarrel. Underwood j 
explains that once they accept the demands made on behalf of 1 
the engineers and the furnacemen, they will have to support | 
them in other factories. Wilder fears that the strike may i 
continue for six months. Tench informs the Board that the j 
Company has already suffered a loss of fifty thousand pounds 
by the strike. Wildei' and Scantlebury feel shocked at the | 
news. They jn'diiectly hint at a compromise in order to k. 
know the real attitudeof Anthony who however is dead against ^ 
it. Edgar talks oi the acute sufferings of the strikers and their 
families while Wanklin talks of peaceful settlement for the 
sake of self-interest. Four Directors of the Company are in 
favour of a compromise but Anthony is stiffly opposed to it. 

Flarness appeal s in the dining-room. He argues cool- 
beadedly and cleverly with Anthony, Scantlebury and 
Wilder say that the interests of capital and labour are prac- 
atically the same, but Harness points out the fallacy of their 
wiews by saying that the company would never pay a penny 
to its workmen more than it is forced to pay. Anthony 
■4Semands that the workmen should be just. Harness inter- 
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prets Anthony’s words and says that Anthony demands the 
workmen to be humble. 

^ The members of the Workmen’s Committee headed by 

Roberts arrive in the drawing-room. They are oftered chairs 
to sit but Roberts sarcastically says that they should keep^ 
standing in presence of the Board. Roberts is a man with a 
great personality. He bears a personal grudge as well as a 
grudge on behalf of the workmen against the Company. He 
had invented a labour • saving instrument for the Company 
for which he has been paid only eight hundred pounds while 
the Company has gained more than one hundred thousand 
pounds. Besides as a leader of four other strikes, previously 
he had suffered defeat every time in the hands of Anthony, 
Therefore, he is determined to win a victory this time at any 
cost. But the workmen of his Gommittee appears to be broken 
down by the hard struggle. When Thomas says to the Doctors 
that the workmen demand justice Roberts at once cuts to thes 
quick him as well as the Doctors. 

There follows a regular verbal duel between Anthony 
and Roberts. When Anthony explains the principles of 
management and says that there can be only one master. 
Roberts at once replies that labour alone will be the master, 
points to a piece of paper in the hands of Tench and Roberts, 
says that the workmen would return to their work if only ail 
the demands mentioned in the paper are granted, to which 
Anthony replies in the same obstinate tone that not a single 
demand mentioned in the paper shall be granted. Roberts 
declares that the workmen will rather die than surrender. 
He fiirther threatens Anthony that he shall have to lose the 
last battle of his life. He then leaves the meeting with his 
men. So, the problem remains just where it stood except 
that Harness has agreed to negotiate with the workmen and 
report the result to Anthony for taking the final decision. 

When all people gradually retire from the meeting, Enid 
steps in and tries her best to persuade her father either to 
come to a settlement with the strikers, or to keep aloof from 
the problem, so that the other Directors.may settle the affair, 
bhe relates the misei^ies of the workmen and talks particuSa- 



r!y of the serious illness of Annie who was once her maid 
hut who has now become Mrs. Roberts. She also gives hints 
to Anthony about the restlessness amongst the Directors which 
means that they may throw him out from the chairmanship 
and take any decisive step they like under the circumstances. 
She pleads also on the ground of Anthony’s own health 
and says that it is high time for him to take rest from 
the hard work of the Company which he has been serving 
for long years. But Anthony remains completely unmoved 
by any of the arguments or appeals from his daughter. On 
the other hand, he tells her that if they yield to the work- 
men now in one point, they ■will have to yield to the cn 
in many other points in future, which means a complete ruin 
of the company. 

Tench steps into the room and submits certain papers 
for Anthony ^s signature. Tench is in favour of a compromise. 
He appreciates the policy of Harness and he believes since- 
rely that Harness will be able to bring round the strikers to 
work. Tench owes his present position to Anthony, and he 
respects and loves him. He therefore has been hesitating to 
tell Anthony something but when Anthony presses him to 
confess everything, he tells him that the Directors are think- 
ing of throwing him out from the chairmanship and settling 
the strike themselves. This shocks Anthony so much that he 
has to drink whisky and soda to forget the shock. Even Frost 
who has been working as a valet to Anthony since his boy- 
hood does not hesitate to offer suggestion for a compromise. 
But Anthony keeps sitting in his chair without replying to 
^either Tench or Frost. 


Aei USosne 1. 

The scene opens in the kitchen of Roberts’ cottage at 
half-past three, Mrs. Roberts is sitting in an arm-chair wrap- 

B dup* in a rug. Mrs. Yeo is sitting near the fire, while 
rs. Koiis is sitting near the dining-table, Madge Thomos is 
merely listening, to the talk. Mrs. Yeo starts the conversation. 
She says that her husband has not given her more than six 
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pence this Week, She asks Mrs, Rous> an aged lady, to draw 
closer to the fire but Mrs. Rous does not move from her spot. 
On the other hand, she takes pride in relating that the winter 
of 1879 was much more severe than the present winter when 
her husband died. She then looks round at the women and 
says that Madge Thomas and Sue Bulgin were then not even 
? 5 orn. Mrs. Robert? says that she was then seven years old 
but Mrs. Yeo corrects her sternly and says that she was then 
ten years old. Mrs. Rous continues her narrative and says 
how her husband died of his poisoned leg, and in those days 
there was no compensation Act. Mrs. Yeo humorously 
enquires from Mrs. Roberts if she is prepared to face a hard- 
er winter. She then enquires from Sue Bulgin if it would be 
proper to have a dinner at that time. Mrs. Bulgin says in 
reply that she did not have anything more than bread and 
tea for her dinner during the last four days. She says 
further that she has lost a laundry job for which she wants 
to try again. Airs. Yeo says that she has sent her husband to 
the icefield, where gentlemen and ladies are skating, in order 
to pick up any thing he finds there Mrs. Bulgin then talks 
of the hungry and restless children. Mrs. Yeo says that the 
school-going children get more hungry. When Mrs. Bulgin 
says that her husband has not given her any money for 
sometime, Mr. Yeo enquires with a grim humour if her 
husband holds any shares of the Company. When Mrs. Rous 
make a gesture to go, Mrs. Roberts offers her a cup of tea 
but the old lady proudly refuses the offer saying that Roberts 
would need it when he would be returning home. Mrs. Yeo 
and Mrs. Bulgin also depart along with Mrs. Rous. 

Now Aladge Thomas and Annie Roberts are left alone 
Alade is a good-looking girl of twenty-two. So for she had 
been keeping quiet although all the while a storm of feelings 
had been raging in her breast. Now that she is alone with 
Annine, She unlocks her heart. She is in love with George 
Boils. She tells Annie that unless George leaves the Company 
is,, of Roberts she is not going to entertain him as her lover. 
She accuses George of following Roberts and bringing 
starvation and suffering upon his mother. She accuses Roberts 
of pride -and obstinacy which, in her opinion are entirely 




responsible for preventing a peaceful settlement between the 
Company and the Workmen. She further tells Annie that 
if George wants to win her love he must work with Harness 
for peace and settlement. 

Just at this moment there is a knock at the door, and 
Enide arrives. She takes a sisterly interest in Annie because 
Annie had been once her maid. She enquires about Annie’s 
helth and rebukes her midly for having refused the jelly she 
had sent her. She says that it was all due to Roberts that 
Annie had refused the jelly. She blames Roberts for having 
caused so much of pains and miseries to the workmen and 
their families. Madge was so lohg listening to the talk of 
Enid and foaming and fretting at heart, Enid’s fir cap and 
jacket added fuel to the fire. She violently contradicts Enid 
and says that there is absolutely no suffering amongst the 
workmen. Madge calls Enid a spy of the Company, and 
therefore, she warns her not to show her false sympathy to 
the workmen. She then leaves the room in a fit of anger. 
Annie apologises to Enide for the rude behaviour of Madge. 
Enid says that Madge and the whole race of the workmen 
are stupid people at which Annie ironically smiles. When 
Enide holds Roberts responsible for the strike and the suffe- 
ring of the workmen, Annie says in reply that Anthony is 
chiefly responsible for preventing a peaceful settlement. 
Enid indirectly agrees with Annie and says that both 
Roberts and Anthony are equally responsible for the strike 
and the miseries of the workmen. 

Enid again mildly rebukes Annie for having refused 
the soup and other things sent by her. But when she accuses 
Roberts of having neglected his wife, Annie protests strongly 
and says that Roberts has always been good to her. Enid 
then turns her talk to the wages of the workmen. She says that 
the wages are quite sufficient, but because the workmen are 
addicted to drinking and gambling and other vices, so they are 
always in want. Annie contradicts Enid and says that the 
w^ges are not at all sufficient, because the %vorkmen can save 
yerydittle out of their wages, because they have to spend all 
their petty ^ savings when they fall ill, and not because they 



waste their money on gambling or drinking. Annie says to- 
Enid that the life of a workman is a gamble from the begin- 
ning to the end that he has to live from hand to mouth all 
his life. Enid quietly agrees with Annie only to save her 
from unusual e.xcitement during her illness. 

Enid stays on with Annie only to have a talk with 
Roberts although Annie wants to get rid of her presence lest 
there should be an unpleasant scene between Enid and 
Roberts. Roberts unfortunately appears on the scene as Annie 
had feared. In the beginning Roberts does not even care to 
take notice of Enid, but when forced to do so, he greets her 
ironically as the daughter of the Chairman. When Enid 
wants to speak to Roberts for a few minutes, he rudely says 
that he has no time for a talk. Yet Enid starts talking to him, 
and when she happens to allude to her fathers, Roberts flares 
up and says most bitterly that if Anthony is going to die, he 
will not even move a single Anger in order to save Anthony’s- 
life. This remai'k shocks Enid and she enquires why Roberts 
should talk so cruelly about her father. Roberts says that it is- 
because Anthony is a tyrant. From the words of Roberts it is 
clear that there is a personal strife between him and Anthony. 
Enid then says that there is no heroism in carrying oh th© 
strife and causing so much of suffering to women and children. 
Roberts says that Anthony is entirely responsible for it... 
Enid defends her father that he is a man of principles. 
Roberts also says in reply that he is no less a man of principles. 
When Enid again accuses Roberts of pride and hatred, Ro- 
berts retorts that Anthony is equally proud and then he hates 
the workmen. When Enid finds no other argument she 
appeals to Roberts to have pity on his wife. This softens^ 
Roberts. Just at that moment Underwood enters the room to- 
take away Enid home. Roberts again gets inflamed and h©; 
says to Enid that she should better make appeals for the sake- 
of her father and her husband. 

When Roberts and Annie are left alone he tries to cheer 
her up but then he is at the same time thinking of the meeting: 
of the workmen in the afternoon. He covers Annie with his 
overcoat. He looks very restive. When Annie asks him to- 
take some food, he says that he cannot swallow any food so- 


long tile sharks (Directors of the Company) are in the town, 
Annie talks of the sufferings of women. Roberts says that 
only the cowardly men make women’s sufferings as the plea 
for a compromise. When Annie talks of the sufferings of 
children, Roberts says that men are responsible for multiply- 
ing children only to satisfy their vulgar lust. This pains the 
heart of Annie because she had been long desiring to have 
children which Roberts had been denying to her. Roberts 
knows that his wife is very ill due to want of food and medi- 
cal treatment. He therefore turns his eyes away from her. 
He thinks of the Directors how they have nearly leeen defea- 
ted but he thinks at the same time of the pathetic condition 
of his wife. Annie asks Roberts repeatedly to take away his 
•overcoat because it is very chilly outside. But Roberts 
looks at his watch and then goes out. 

Just when Roberts goes out of his house, Madge’.s ten 
year old brother, Jan, comes into announce that Madge and 
her father would be coming immediately in order to discuss 
matters with Roberts before the workmen’s meeting is held. 
But Thomas in his heart of hearts did not like to meet 
Roberts and so, he is pleased to miss him. He tells Annie 
that the workmen should now make peace with their emplo- 
yers because, the Chapel (God) is not in favour of prolonging 
the strike. Annie feels very much disturbed to hear all this, 
because she fears that he will be left alone only to fight a 
losing battle. When Thomas is just ready to depart, his 
daughter Madge arrives and urges him to throw off Roberts. 
When her lover George also arrives, she urges him to oppose 
Roberts, But George says that he cannot be a traitor to leave 
.Roberts at the last moment. Madge then tries all her persua- 
sion in the name of love and finally succeeds in securing the 
assurance from George that he is going to oppose Roberts, 
in the workmen’s meeting. When George goes away Madge 
steps into the room. She finds Annie completely ejchausted, 
and therefore, asks Jan to get some brandy for Annie. But 
Annie prevents Madge from sending Jan to fetch brandy. 
She feels mysteriously that her death is approaching very near, 
and also that Roixrts is going to be defeated in the fight 
jag^ihst Anthony and the Directors. She keeps on listening 
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'ivith anxiety to the loud voices of the strikers assembled in 
ihe space near about her house. 


Aoi U. Scene IL 

The scene opens at four o’clock in the afternoon in I 

;ju open muddy space. The place is crowded with workmen. I 

A rude platforiii of barrels and boards has been set up. Two j 

bargemen are found to be smoking at leisure on the towing 
path of a canal at some distance. Harness is speaking from 
the platform while Roberts is standing a little apart from the 
crowd. Harness is inviting questions from the crowd to an- 
swer them to their satisfaction. Jago and Evans belong to ; 
the group of engineers and furnanceman. Although they are 
unable to challenge the facts and arguments of Harness yet ' 

just to avoid the solution of the difficult problem, they have . 

declared anybody a traitor or a black-ieg who happens to i 

vote for a compromise. Bulgin, who is a duil-headed fellow 
takes offence at this declaration. At this- moment Harness 
explains the position of the engineers and the furnacemen 
and says that they are paid the same salaries as in other 
factories, and therefore, their demand for higher wages is 
unreasonable. Evans at once points out that Haper’s factory 
pays more wages than Trenartha’s factory but Harness says 
that the information is entire wrong. Harness then makes it 
clear that the Union will support the workmen in their 
demand for their double wages if they have to work over- 
time on Saturdays. Jago then raises the question of their ; 
subscriptions to which Harness says that they have already 
been told what the Union is going to do with their subs- ' 
criptions, and therefore, it is an irreievent question. Last of 
ail Harness says that he has been passing through the same ; 

hardships as the workmen. He then jumps down from the i 

platform and leaves the meeting- i 

The crowd of the workmen is now left to themselves 
They are undecided in their mind with regard to issue. I 


j 
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Many of them are casting significant looks at Roberts who is 
standing quietly against the wall. When Evans talks again 
of the black-legs, Bulgin looks threatening to him because 
in his heart of hearts he is inclined to a compromise. When 
a blacksmith says that they have to consider the hardships 
of the women while deciding their line of action, Evans 
replies that if men can stand the hardships women also 
should be able to bear them. Thomas then comes upon the 
platform. He recommends and immediate declaration of 
peace because in his opinion it would be going against God 
and nature if they continue the strike any further in the face 
of so much of hardship of the strikers and their families. In 
the begining the crowd mocks at him for his peculiar pro- 
nunciation of certain words, but when again he repeats his 
point of -view with vigour and earnestness, the crowd is 
influenced by his words. Bat Roberts bursts into a derisive 
laughter at Thomas. Thomas then turns his attack on Rober- 
ts, He talks of the Chapel that stand for God and says that 
the Chapel does not approve of the continuance of the strike 
at which Jago raise; the question what attitude they should 
take towards the Union. Now, Thomas being a furnaceman 
has no love for the Trade Union. Therefore, Jago’s question 
silence Thomas and turns the attitude of the crowd in a 
different direction. Thomas fires a few words against the 
Union. He complains that the Union has been wasting the 
subscriptions of the workmen as well as of the engineers 
and furnaceman, and therefore, they are rogues. The black- 
smith points out to Thomas that so long they have been 
going without the Union but now they want to go with it for 
a compromise. This makes the position of Thomas inconsis- 
tent, and naturally, Thomas ge s more excited and says in 
hrs defence that they should surely sue for peace with their 
<ei?qployers but without the help of the Union. This creates 
further confusion in the minds of crowd. Jago curses the 
Union while Henry Rous votes for it. Lewis calls Thomas 
an old fool, Bulgin threatens to smash the heads of the fur- 
naceman if they are opposed to the Union, while Green 
flatters himself by saying that if they had followed his advi- 
cqin the beginning, they, wroald not have come to such a pass, 
to day. Thoinai speaks for thje last time and emphasises the 



’warning of the Chapel, again the continuance of the strike 
at which the red haired youth utters a few insulting words 
in the name of the Chapel and Thomas. 

Jago comes on the platform against the opposition of 
the crowd. He says that the engineers and the furnacemen 
have been always supporting the workmen, and therefore, 
now they cannot afford to leave the workmen in the lurch 
and came to a compromise with the Company or with the 
Union. Jago^’s short ironical spcach does not make any 
impression upon the crowd, Geoge Kous then jumps on to 
the platform but as he is known as one of the staunchest 
champions of Roberts the crowd murmurs an objection to 
his speach. But the moment he begins to speak, his words the 
surprise the listeners. Like Thomas he warns the workmen 
not to go against nature. He says that he cannot afford to 
see his mother serving. Roberts is extremely surprised and 
cries out, *Rous’, to stop his tongue, Evans calls him a tra- 
tor. Even Lewis who is in favour of a compromise wonders 
within himself to see this change of attitude in Rous. Rous 
declares openly that he has charged his mind, because of the 
sound arguments of Harness and also because of the great 
miseries they and their women and children have suffered 
on account of the strike. He warns the crowd against Roberts 
who plays hell-fire with his tongue and misleads his lis- 
teners. He explains that the strikers have already lost their 
battle and therefore must sue for peace. He assures the crowd 
that he will go with Harness and the Union will oppose 
any decision which is likely to cause starvation and other 
sufferings to the women and the»chiidren. When he gets dowm 
from the platform, there are cries of ‘Up Union’ and ‘Up 
Harness’ from the crowd. 

Roberts hears the cries but he remains unshaken and 
undaunted. When he goes upon the platform, the blacksmith 
Henary Rous, and Bulgin try their best to oppose him. When 
he actually begins to speak, Bulgin comes up to the platform 
and threatens to smash his jaw but ‘Roberts makes him mo- 
tionless by simply telling him that he is at liberty to do what- 
ever he likes. He then begins to speak. He knows the psycho- 
logy of the mob, and therefore, first of all, he tries to undo 


the mischief which has been already done by the previous 
speakers. He puts a question to the listeners why they had 
been so eagerly listening to Thomas, Rous and Harness, and 
he answers the question himself by saying ironically that they 
had done so only to have the pleasure of getting further kicks 
from the capitalists. He goes on speaking by putting many 
other questions to the audience and answering them himself. 
Was he a liar or a traitor or a coward ? The crowd knows 
well that he is not. Was there any body in the crowd who 
had contributed more to the strikers’ fund or who would gain 
less than Roberts through the strike ? Roberts has contributed 
eight hundred pounds to the strikers’ fund, As an engineer 
be has nothing to gain by the strike because it is a strike of 
the workmen. Therefore, he has a better right to speak and 
a great claim to be listened to. Thomas has said that he 
is a believer in principles. Roberts points out that the 
principle of Thomas is nothing but the principle of the 
stomach because it is based on perfect obedience to nature. 
He explains and illustrates that nature is niether pure nor 
honest nor just nor merciful. He points out how life is a 
continual fight against nature and not a surrender to her. He 
asks his listeners just to lie down on the hill top or to expose 
themselves to the chilly wind and see the result. Regarding 
the GhapeTs advice, he says that the Chapel always advises 
mankind to fight with and conquer the natural instinct and 
not to yield to them as Thomas has advised. While replying 
to what George Rouse has said, Roberts frankly declares that 
if he really possesses a tongue to play hell-fire, he would 
positively like to play havoc with ail the talks and proposals 
“'of a compromise. George -Rous gets very angry at the 
remark of Roberts and moves up to the platform to knock 
him down but Roberts simply tells him that this is not the 

• time or the place for the settlement of private or personal 
quarrels. Rous naturally stands motionless, 

. Roberts then turns his attack on Harness and the Trade 
Union. He tells the workmen that the Union has always 
■ - let them down and that it has been instigating the engineers 

• ^?tnd the furnacemen: to leave the workmen. He then says 
. they have practically, ".von the battle with the employers 
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although Harness, Thomas and Rous have spoken to the 
contrary. The crowd looks curiously at Roberts in order to 
understand the full significance of his statement but Roberts 
instead of making it clear diverts his talk quickly to the topic 
of capital and the capitalists. He calls the capitalists a- 
bloodsuckers because they exploit the labour and the brains 
of the workmen. He quotes^ his own example how the 
Company purchased his invention at .seven hundred pounds 
whereas it make more than one hundred thousands pounds 
out of it. He calls capital a white-faced monster wdth its 
lips reddened with the blood of the poor workinerx. He says 
that capital will always show lip-sympathy to the workmen 
but will never help them even with a penny. 

Roberts then explains how the strikers have practically 
won their battle. He says that when he met the Director this 
very morning he noticed a district panic in the fact of everybody 
except in the face of Anthony. He then talks particularly of 
Scantiebury and calls him a dumb stupid ox who can be 
moved only when he is starved. He says that he has noticed 
in the face of Scantiebury the fear of losing his dividends 
and his comforts and luxuries and also the fear of the share- 
holders of the company. Therefore, if the workmen strike to- 
their guns for a little longer, they can get alb their demands 
easily. Roberts explains to the crowd that the battle they are 
fighting at present is not only for their own benefit but also 
for the benefit of their succeeding generations. He therefore 
appeals to the crowd not to surrender at a moment when 
victory is in sight. Jago, Evans, and many other workmen 
begin to shout the name of Roberts, but just at this psycholo- 
gical moment when Roberts has practically won die entire 
crowd to his side, Madge appears on the scene and informs 
Roberts that his wife is dying. Thomas takes the opportu- 
nity of urging Roberts to go home immediately. Roberts 
unwillingly gets down from the platforms and goes home. 
Madge then announces to the crowd that Mrs. Roberts is 
already dead. She leaves the meeting saying that many more- 
women -will have to die like Mrs. Roberts if they do not 
give up the strike. Thomas says that Roberts has been puni- 
shed by God because be has been taking against the GhapeL 
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Evans proposes that they should all support Roberts in his 
moment of grief. George Rous says to crowd that Roberts 
has lost his wife due to his own obstinacy and others also will 
lose their wives and niothers like him if they obstinately 
continue the strike. Henry Rous, Bulgin, Lewis and others 
appreciate the words of George Rous, and they decide to 
vote for a compromise. Evans calls them traitors for which 
he is attacked savagely by Bulgin. The crowd decides for 
a compromise, and so, Roberts loses the battle. 


The scene opens in the drawing-room of Underwood. 
Edgar is found sitting in the centre of it. His mind seems 
to be very much troubled. He enquires about Underwood 
from Enid who is also sitting in the same room. Enid says 
that Underwood has gone down to Gasgoyne^'s about a 
contract. Edgar as if talking to himself says that Underwood 
cannot be of any help now and that it is only the directors 
who can be of help. He again enquires from Enid if Anthony 
is inside bis own room, and when he is told that he is there, 
he says that Anthony should better be away from the 
Directors’ meeting, Enid tells Edgar that she had visited 
the house of Roberts this afternoon and found Iiis wife 
very ill. There is no food, no coal in Roberts’ house 
and yet Roberts is still pursuing the strike while his wife 
is supporting him. Enid says that she has lost all her 
sympathy for the workmen because she has found in them 
a very acute sense of class feeling for which reason they 
are not prepared to accept any kind of sympathy from their 
employers. But then, Enid’s heart has been greatly moved by 
the suffering of the workmen, and she, therefore, wishes that 
her father may grant some of their demands and bring the 
•strike to an end. Hearing ail this Edgar says that Anthony is 
not going to do anything like that, and therefore, he will be 
thrown out from the chairmanship by the Directors. Enid 
feels shocked at the very idea of it. She tells Edgar that such 
a Wow may kill Anthony altogether because he has been 



working at the Chairman of the Company for the last thirty 
years and the Company has been everything to him. Edgar 
says in reply that his sympathies are with the workmen, and 
therefore, it is not possible for him to sacrifice his moral 
principles for the sake of his father. Enid pleads on behalf 
of her father and also of the workmen’s families to persuade 
Anthony to relent a little and not to remain stiff and be 
thrown out by the Directors. Edgar says simply in reply 
that he will do whatever he can but he will not promise 
anything definitely. 

At this moznont Anthony comes out of his room and steps 
into the dining-z'oom to attend the Directors’ meeting. He 
hears the voice of Seantlcbury complaining that if the meet- 
ing takes a long time he will have to eat a bad dinner at 
the hotel, if^nthony while entering the dining-room enquires 
from Enid if she has been able to change the attitude of 
Roberts by visiting his house. He tells her that if the struggle . 
between capital and labour is not handled with an iron 
hand, it will become a permanent source of trouble to the 
capitalists. Enid throws a clear hint to her father that he 
may be thrown out by the Directors, and so, to avoid the 
shock and the insult he should not attend the meeting. But 
Anthony says in reply that' he cannot be beaten and he 
cannot afford to leave the Gompany'in a critical moment to 
the Directors. When Anthony is just going to enter the 
dining-room, he hears something from the lips of Wilder, 
and he at once retraces his steps and goes back to the 
drawing-room. Enid in despair goes to the fireplace and 
sends for Frost. When he appears she asks him to lead all 
the strikers into the drawing-room. Frost informs Enid that 
Anthony did not have a pinch of food for the whole day 
except two bottles of whisky and soda. Enid says that Frost 
shcrtild not have given Anthony any whisky, but then, 
Anthony is a difficult man to be prevented from any of his 
ways. , . ' ■ 

Frost is a shrewd and experienced man. He has been 
watching the developments of the strike and the attitude of 
the Directors to it. He says that if nobody opposes Anthony 
directly in the face, then of course,. Anthony is not really 
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stubborn as he otherwise appears to be. The Directors should 
yield to Anthony at first, and then, Anthony will certainly 
grant much of what the workmen are demanding. Frost has 
been feeling very much worried on account of his master, 
and he actually once went to Wanklin in order to persuade 
him to humour Anthony. He said to Wankline that 
if one happens to face a stonewall, he should better try to 
scale over it rather than driving his head against it. 
Wanklin advised Frost to tesll this thing to his master and seel 
the result. Frost actually once talked it out to Anthony with 
the result that Anthony wanted to dismiss him from his job. 

Enid asks Frost if he knows Roberts. Frost says in reply 
that Roberts is quite different from other men, that he has a 
grievance against life and particularly against those people 
who belong to a higher rank, and that the struggle of the 
Anthony. Frost then refers to the labour-saving machine 
invented by Roberts, and says that in spite of being paid 
quite heavily, Roberts has been complaining although Frost’s 
own brother invented a ‘dummy waiter’ and was not paid 
anything. Enid feels slightly impartient of the foolish talk 
of Frost, and that is why, she asks him to enquire if the 
Directors want any tea. Frost goes into, the dining-room 
and enquires from the Directors if they would require tea. 
He returns and reports to Enid that nobody wants tea. 

Just at this moment Madge is introduced into the draw- 
ing-room by one of the parlour maids. She at first announces 
to Enid indirectly that Mrs. Roberts has requested Enid to 
look after her (Mrs. Roberts’) mother. Enid does not 
understand the announcement at first and feels very much 
frightened, Madge then explains the mystery and says that 
Mrs. Roberts is dead. Enid feels horrified at the news and 
wonders why Madge has conveyed this news to her, Madge 
says, to pain Enid all the more, that she had been spying on 
the workmen, and the best lesson for her would be to be 
starved for a week in order to realise what hunger really 
means to the poor people. As Madge goes out Anthony 
enters the dining-room. Anthony looks flushed up in the 
face, and Enid enquires who has been rude to him, Edgar 
steps in a!;^ that moment and, says that Wilder has spoken 
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insulting to words Anthony. Edgar says that Anthony is 
worth six of Wilder put together. Wankiin and Scantiebury 
appear on the scene and offer apl ogles to Anthony on behalf 
of Wilder. Wilder also soon follows them and expresses 
regret for his unbecoming behaviour. 

Wankiin then proposes to Anthony that he should begin 
the work. Scantiebury prefers to hold the meeting in the 
drawing-room. Wankiin and Wilder quietly approve of the 
suggeitiun. Tench takes his seat nearest to the Ghairmanj. 
ready with his minute book. The meeting begins. Enid 
calls away Edgar for a few moments to convey some infor- 
mations to him. Wankiin argues that it would be foolish 
on their part to feel secure at such a crisis, and therefore,, 
he proposes for an immediate termination of the strike lest 
the shareholders should blame them in the general meeting.. 
Anthony treats the fear of Wankiin with contempt. Both 
Wankiin and Wilder declare that they are not prepared to- 
be turned out from the position of Directors by the share- 
holders for the sake of principles, Scantiebury supports 
their view. Anthony remains still unmoved and says that, 
as Directors of the Gompany it is their duty to refuse to- 
grant any of the demands of the workmen. Wankiin says 
in reply that there should be some limit to their cruel policy. 
Anthony assures the Directors that, the strikers will yield 
soon if they only stand firm. Wilder says that be is not. 
prepared to lose his reputation as a business man by starving 
the workmen nor is he ready to make the shareholders lose 
onte hundred thousand pounds simply for feeding their own 
vanity. Wankiin argues that a Board of Directors is nothing, 
but a Board of Trustees, and as such, it is the duty of the 
Board to put an end to the strike. He further says that if 
the strike continues, they cannot make up the loss they have 
already suffered by refusing to grant higher wages to the 
workmen. When Anthony opposes firmly all the proposals 
of peace, Wankiin and Wilder both ask Anthony to consider 
the grave consequences of his action: ' 

Just at this moment Edgar appears, on the scene. He 
announces the news of Mrs. Roberts* death. He adds that 
Mrs. Roberts died of extreme hunger and cold. The Dirce- 


tors cannot look at one another’s face but Anthony stares 
very hard at Edgar* Anthony now speaks in an authoritative 
tone that a war will always have its casualties and that the 
present crisis cannot be handled by young inexperienced 
men. Edgar is not unnerved by the rebuke. He says that 
ft is impossible for them to shut their eyes any longer to the 
sufferings particularly of the women and the children. He 
would therefore like to resign his seat on the Board. Wank- 
Ha says that it would be cowardice on their part to go back 
aow on their policy, being frightened by the death of Mrs. 
Roberts. Wilder supports the view that the best course for 
them would be to hand over the matter to Harness for a 
settlement. Scantlebury says that Edgar has made some 
exaggeration of the death of Mrs. Roberts and therefore he 
should better withdraw some of the -words he has used. 
Anthony keeps perfectly silent while Tench simply points 
to the minute book to make the Directors turn to business. 

Wilder proposes an amendment to the Chairman’s motion 
Ify suggesting that the matter be placed in the hands of 
Harness for a settlement on the line he proposed this morn-f 
ing. Wanklin seconds . the proposal while Wilder asks 
Anthony to put it to the vote. Anthony says in reply that 
the strikers more or less a missile hurled against him, and 
he is thoroughly prepared to meet it. He has served the 
Company for thirty-two years. He is now seventy-six years 
old. He has fought with the people of the Company at least 
four times and every time he has beaten them. If anybody 
thinks that Anthony is not the same man as before or that 
he has grown weak and incompetent, he is sadly mistaken. 
He assures his colleagues that in spite of his age he can 
still stick to his guns. 

Anthony believes that the workmen are paid fair wage 
and are also justly treated. People may say that the times 
have changed but Anthony has not changed with the times. 
Certain people believe that masters and servants are equal 
but this can never be because there can be only one 
smstcr whoever happens to be superior. Some other people 
believe that the Dii-ectors are as much a part of a machine 
workmen are, and hence, the interests of capital, 
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and labour should be identical but both the notions are 
entirely wrong. The Directors are the brains of the Gom- 
pany, and as such they should have no fear of the workmen 

dr of the shareholders. The workmen have the right to be 
treated justly but with an iron hand. According to Anthony* 
sentiment and leniency have no place in business, and, there- 
fore, the lenient policy recommended by the young Directors 
has no appeal to him. He says that masters will always re- 
main masters while workmen will always remain workmen, 
once the master yields to the workman, he will invariably 
claim more illegitimate rights, and thereby bring about the 
ruin of the master^ Anthony says that he has been accused 
of pride and domineering nature, but then, he warns his 
colleagues that any compromise in industrial disputes will 
lead to a disaster, because it will encourage mob government. 

Just at this moment Frost comes to announce the arrival 
of the workmen. Anthony asks them to wait. He then 
takes up the incident of Annie’s death and says that it 
cannot be attributed either to himself or to the Directors* 
because the fight of the strikers was not sought either by 
himself or by the Directors. Edgar at this moment remarks 
that the fight between the employers and the employees is 
not a fair fight, because the employers have many weapons 
while the employees have only one weapon, namely, to 
strike work. Anthony accuses his son of having joined the 
enemy’s camp due to his weakness and cowardice, but 
Edgar says Chat man should not be absolutely meiciless. 
Anthony says in reply that justice should come first and then 
mercy, Edgar says again that different people have different 
notions of justice. Anthony gets very angry to hear such 
a remark from his own son. Wanklin tries to pacify. 
Anthony warns the Directors that if they vote for the 
dog to their workmen who will be their master. He 
then puts the amendment to the vote and finds that it is 
carried by a majority of four to one. Hfe resigns his 
chairmanship of the Board. 

The workmen are then introduced into the drawings 
They all keep standing in a row. Wilder gete 

nervous because Harness has not yet arrived but Thomas 
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consoles him with the assurance that Harness wnuM k. 

rm ^ ih“ou?%hT“t£orr^ 

= Ha^i 

adiesses Anthony. He says in a firm voice th*at they are 
aot prepared to reduce their demands even by an LX 

^rness Thomas and Edgar repeatedly try io talk 
fi^oberte but Roberts all the Ime IguLres thrir taterriptinl 
^ last. Harness tells Roberts that there have boen^manv 

'air”th? hX**' =™ 5as, the Board has granted 
aU the demands of the workmen but not those Sf the 
engineers and the furnacemen, that the Board has eranted 
■ work on Saturdays, and diat the 

thl ^ J Bo^rd, which IS an agreement between 

^thc Company and the workmem, turns on Thomas mos^- 

they have all betrayed him S a 
moment when he lost his wife. All the workmen turn away 

George Rous alone tells Roberts 
*o thein falsely. Harness asks the workmen 

*o leave the place, pd they go away. Wilder and ScaSle- 

and they depart ' 

and uSes Mm Anthony 

'J^Trrt^of t Withdraw the concessions, but when 

A agreement of the Board, he reriise” 

4hat Anthony has been thrown over by the Board fust as he 

u ^ Harness asks 

■rn^Sfv toMmT^ Roberts says that home is a 

.,^1 * X. ° him, because he has lost his wife and evervthinjy 

•> world. Enid then comes to take away her father 

.;Anthony rises from his seat. Both he and RoLrS look ai 

to lift his hand to salute Roberts 
wonders at the gesture of his rival. He 
rgets his enmity and bows before Anthony. Anthony goes 
gX/iwil motionless for a while and Ln 

iwhafh^'.Jn*^ remarks that 
^ j ® Harness had proposed months ago had been 
Accepted th^e tkould no/ blvc beau so much trouble 
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Harness says in reply to Tench as it were, ‘Therein lies 
the real fun.’ 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 
John Anthony 

Anthony is the Chairman of the Trenartha Tin Plate 
Works. He is the most leading personality on the side of 
the Company and its Directors just as Robert is the most 
towering personality amongst the Engineers and furnacemen 
and the workmen.‘But even of the two leaders of the opposite 
camps, Anthony undoubtdely commands greater respect and 
power then Roberts not by virtue of his official position nor 
even on account of his venearable age and long experience 
as a business man but because of his silent^ determined, 
dictatorial personality and also because of his great intellect 
shrewd judgment, unusual courage, patience and tenacity, 

Anthony stands for capital. He is the custodian of the 
interests^ of the employers in all industrial concerns, and as 
su ch he is conservative and fond of power, and extremely 
strict in the rnatter of principles. To him sentiment or any 
softness of feeling has no place as in the industrial world there 
IS a cut throat competition, and hence, there is no room for 
mercy or concession or compromise of any sort. That is why, 
Anthony appeals to be rude, unsympathetic, and even cruel 
although certainly he is as much human as any of the Direc- 
tors or the woikmen. Everybody misunderstands him simply 
because he has a strict sense of duty and also of justice. He 
actually says that justice first and then mercy should come 
while performing one’s duties. He explains to his colleagues 
that mercy does not mean weakness or softness of heart, but 
It means performance of duty with justice. To Anthony mer- 
cy IS equal to justice. He points out to his daughter when the 
him to be merciful to the suffering workmen. 
What sort ot mercy, do you suppose, you would get if no one 
stood between you and the continual demands of labour? This 
sort of mercy (he puts his hand up to his throat and squeezes 
It), tsut then Anthony is wrong in interpreting mercy like 


that. If everybody performed his duty strictly and followed 
nothing but justice there would have been no place in the 
world for those who are born poor, crippled or even depra- 
ved. If human life were completely deviod of sentiment, it 
would have been practically impossible for anybody to live 
in this world. 

Of course, there is a world of difference betweeri Anthony 
and his younger colleagues. The other Directors are case- 
Jovjng, timid, soft, selfish, inexperienced, and even rash and 
foolish in their analysis and judgment, while Anthony is a 
seasoned soldier who has wearthered many a storm and who 
1ms also seen the good and evil in mankind, and that is why, 
he is not prepared like the younger people to be carried off 
his feet by any weakness or soft sentiment. Even at the age 
of seventy-six he actually proves himself far more patient and 
determined far more courageous and daring than any of the 
young Directors of the Company. He justly say.s to his 
colleagues, T have had to do with men far fifty years, I have 
always .stood up to them; I have never been beaten yet. I 
have fought the men of this company four times, and four 
times I have beaten them. I am a man enough to stand to my 
guns.’ He actually stands to his guns till the ]a.st moment 
in spite of the stifest opposition, in .spite of the most pathetic 
appeals, in spite of the most formidable threats. 

Anthony stands for capital and the capitalists. He can 
therefore never identify himself with labourer the workmen, 
Mark what he says to theDlrectors. Tt has been said that mas- 
ters and men are equal. Gant ! There can be only one matter 
in a house. Where two men meet, the better man rule. It 
has been said that capital and labour have same interests. 
Cant I Their interests are as vide as under a« the poles.’ 
Anthony knows only one way of dealing with the v/orkmen. 
and that is, with an iron hand. Mark what he says to his 
younger colleagues, *This half-and-half business, the half 
and-half manner of this generation has brought all this upon 
us. Sentiment and softness, and what this young man would 
call his social policy. You can’t eat cake and have it. This 
. middle-class sentiment or socialism or whatever it may be is 

men,’ 
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•Most people have accused Anthony of pride and obstinacy 

and also of dictatorship but he has got grounds for his 

his obstinacy and his dictatorship. He should be honestly Soud" 
because ho has silvered his hair in industrial concerns, beeaust 

he has talked most successfully the strikes of labour iot on« 
but several times in his own company, because he is not foob 
shly sentimental or weakliketheyounircreeneratimif LI. 
without dictatordiip nobody can Lve f k Wha t he 

.says in reply to the charge of pride against him, ‘I hwe been 
accused of being a domineering tyrant, tl.inking only M m" 
pride, i am tiunking ol tlie future of this country thremmed 
with the black waters of confusion, threatened wiS Sih 
government, threatened with what I cannot see. If by “nv 
conduct of mine I help to bring thi.s on us, I shall bdaslm- 
med to look my fellows in the face.’ oe asna- 

Antbony believe that in war or in struffcrle there are 

casualitie,s, sufferings and ano-onies hnfiKot;. 

man should be soft or timid or imnatient and ‘T 
even the slightest point of we4nT‘an?*i;here m H 
lose the battle. aAnthonv believes • j . 

or the struggle between’^ catSLdllbLu'r tTsf ikiraT 
and one must stick to his ^uns at anv met -fi 

last during the strike of the wLkme“Lf f? *= 
Then again if after fighting one’s bcToSl faL^^nHCfci 
not regret, because some one has to win while some othlr 
has to lose. Anthony says to his son when icn- 

of the death of Mrs. Roberts and of the sufferings of other 
women and children, ‘I am not aware that if mr®adver 5 arv 
suffers in a fair fight not sought by me, it is i^ fault If I 

wmlf my"ToMor:nf c“' T™ 

would these men from their wome"‘ and chiJdrjrT fi^ij 

a^quakeld “ *ey pick. 

Anthony seems to possess a srroDhetiV vitiinn „ 

a^y kniincl^to^^la^bou ^ capital if capital showf 

ome!ve?to®d;'‘Tr“**"LJl'® “ 

ourselves to do. It means that we shall fail in the duty 


'4hat wc owe to all capital. It means that we shall fail in the 
■duty that we owe ourselves. It means that we shall be opea 
>to constant attack to which we as constantly shall have to 
yield. But under no misapprehension — run this time, any you 
will never make a stand again. You will have to fly like 
..cure before the whips of your own men. If that is the lot 
•wish for, you will vote for this amendment/ 

The last meeting and parting of Anthony and Roberts 
show the real character and personality of the two rivals in 
the great struggle. Before this meeting or parting none of 
the two knew each other so well and none of them respected 
'each other so sincerely. Galsworthy describes most graphi- 
cally the parting of Anthony and Roberts on page 109 of the 
play by means of his stage directions. Mark how he de.scri« 
bes, ‘Anthony rises with an effort. He turns to Roberts who 
looks at him. They stand several seconds, gasing at each 
other fixedly; Anthony lifts his hand, as though to salute, but 
lets it fall. The expression of Roberts* face changes from 
■hostility to wonder. They bend their heads in token of 
•respect. Anthony turns, and slowly walks towards the 
■ curtained door. Suddenly he sways as though about to fail, 
recovers himself, and i,s assisted out by Enid and Edgar who 
has hurried across the room. Roberts remains motionless 
. several seconds, staring intently after Anthony, then goe s out 
into the hell.* 


David Roberfcs 

Roberts is an engineer by profession. He is the leader 
•of the workmen and the strikers. He has already led such a 
strike in the same company at least four times, but unfortu- 
s-nateiy, in .spite of all his will and earnestness he lost his 
battle every time. Even in the present strike he does not 
yield to the Directors or the Union till the last moment but 
the irony of fate is too strong for him, and this time too he 
Joses the battle although along with his own overthrow his 
.;adversary Anthony is also overthrown just like a mightly 
..s^valanche which sweeps before it every thing that comes in 
its way. But his defeat this time is practically no defeat 


because almost all demaiids of the workmen ai’e granted by 
the Company although after Roberts has been thrown over 
by the strikers and the workmen have sued for a compromise. 

If we compare Roberts with Anthony, we find that 
Roberts' is no less strong-willed, no less dauntless, no less 
pains-enduring than Anthony. Of course, we cannot expect 
R(.^l>crts to assume the same dignity, the same personality, the 
same majesty and grandeur which we find in Anthony, who 
is priviledged to be the Chairman of a big indtistriai con- 
cern and who as such commands greater influence and status 
iia the eye of the world. And yet we must say that Roberts has 
in him certain other marks of superiority which Anthony does 
not possess. Anthony does not make any sacrifice during the 
strike but on the other hand, he tries to use all his forces in 
order to retain all the privileges of his birth and position at 
the expense of the poor workmen, Roberts is a martyre while 
Anthony is a mercenary soldier who fights only for his own 
stomach and the stomach of his selfish race. Roberts is a 
revolutionary in the true sense of the term and he is the real 
leader of the workmen, not because he is an engineer but 
because he is as much a sufferer in the hands of the capitalists 
as any of them. Anthony is not a leader but a dictator, he rules 
over the Directors by virtue of his privilege position in 
the company; he guides and dictates them because all his 
colleagues are ease-loving, inexperienced and timid persons- 
As compared with Anthony, Roberts can be regarded as most 
human and self-sacrificing. We notice how in the play Roberts 
loses so much money in connection with the labour-saving 
machine which he has invented, how he cantributes all his 
life’s savings to the Strikers fund, how he denies himself even 
the common privilege of getting children, and how last of all 
he loses his dear wife in the common struggle, Anthony does 
not lose a penny in the strife. If he is thrown over at the end 
from his chairmanship, it is because he has been occupying 
that chair for thirty-two years. The shock Anthony feels at 
his overthrow is a personal shock while the shock Roberts 
feels is entirely on behalf of tlie workmen for whom he has 
fought not once but four times in his life. So, at the end of 
the play no body is likely to feel foi; Anthony in spite of his 
age, his services to the . Company, and his honest efforts to 
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save the interest of the capitalists, while everybody is bound 
to feel for Reberts because he deserted by the workmen for 
whom he has been fiting with cold, hunger, personal insult 
and humiliation and has been enduring like a true hero the 
loss of his dearest wife. 

Roberts stands for labour just as Anthony stands for 
capital, and naturally, Roberts’ views about the human strug- 
gle for existence ai-e as good as the views of a socialist or a 
communist. In fiis eyes, the capitalists are whicu-facei 
monsters with their bloody lips that have sucked the life out 
of the poor labourers. He believes that capitalism always 
exploits labour and fattens on it. He says while addressing 
the crowd of the .strikers. 'Tiie fight of the conty’s body 
and blood against a bloodsucker. The fight of those that 
spend themselves with every blow they strike every and every 
breath they draw, against a thing that fattens on them, and 
grows and grows by the law of merciful nature, rhat thing 
is capital. A thing that buys the sweat of men’s brows and 
the tortures of their brains at its own price, Don’t I know 

that ? Wasn’t the work of brain bought for seven 

hundred pounds, and haa not one hundred thousand pounds 
been gained by thehi by that seven hundred without the 
stirring of a finger ? It is a thing that will take as much and 
give you as a it can. That’s capital. A thing that will 
say, I am very sorry for you, poor fellows — 'you have a 
cruel time of it. I know — but it will not give one six pence 
of its dividends to help you have a better time. That’s 
capital. Tell me, for ail their talk, is there one of them 
that will consent to another penny on the Income Tax to 
help the poor That’s capital. A white-faced stony-hearted 
monster.’ 

Roberts is also a great orator. He plays hell-fire with 
his tongue. He knows perfectly the psychology of the mob. 
We notice how be stands to speak last of all when the whole 
crowd of the strikers have been inflamed against him by other 
speakers. How tactfully during his speech he takes up one 
by ‘One the weak points in the speeches of his preceding spea- 
Iters- and how he exposes the fallacy of their arguments. He 
tears to pieces all the arguments of Thomas, Bulgin, Rous 



and others and even the Ghapel and Nature 
nobody would dare raise a f " . ___ 

how at the end he sueceeds completely in Sc 
of his listeners although fate outwits him 

hour when Madge conveys to him the 
wife. Anthony speahs little although his 
home into the hearts of his listeners, but he 
with Roberts as an drator. Roberts is j.... 

C(a!5S^):f who sets fire in the hearts of the fullest 
the murder of Gaesar. • 

Fiost says something about Roberts which 
his character. Frost remarks that Roberts is a rnar 
gi udge again life and the whole word because 
to be born not as a capitalist but as a labourer. 

dihe part oi the striker's is nothin*^ but 
of that inner discontent and malice which dis 
body and soul and which makes him one of t 
enemies of the capitalists. But then, in that case e 
man also should -be studied in the same backs 
every one should be declared as a malcontent re 
against capitalism and aristocracy. 


• - against whom 

linger. We notice in the meeting 
swaying the hearts 
-.1 at the eleventh 
message of his dying 
’'"5 words go equally 
5 cannot compare 
just like Anthony Julius 
r revengp \:on; 


Edgar is Anthony’s son. He has inherited from, his 
father at least his courage and determination. But unlike his 
father he possesses a little bit of softness of heart which is 
not weakness as the father thinks it to be but which is re;.! 
humanity and without which man would be reduced to brute 
Edgar IS one of the Directors of the Company, and he is 

undoubtedly the most competent Director in the sence that 
like his father he does not stick to principles obstinately but 
rather he tempers principles with humanity and justice with 

of the capitalist class as any other Director of the Gomnanv 
but lie IS not as selfish or mean as his other colleagues, becau^ 
se otherwise he would have talked of the loss of the dividend 
and not of the suffering of the workmen. Scantlebury Wilder 
and other Directors-ali think in terms of their self-interest 
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and eveu Anthony is keen about maintaining the intere<?t nf 
the capitalist, but Edgar does not care either ^ 

for his position as a Director or even for his father h ^ 
oves and respects most. We notiortWs L^rSlTw 
humanitarian spirit when Enide tries her i ' 

Wm not to help the Directors in throwfn “o^r r 

Edgarin spite of S 

^ From the beginning to the end we find Ed^^ar 
on his guns like his father. In spite of his ovifn 
respect for his father and in spite of Enid’s oathetir 
save Anthony from the shock and insnU- appeal to 

the hands of ihe Direomrs^ldgar Sod fn •“ 

Ssof?^ overthrow of his fathel This shots hot s^tt^L'd 
resolute, how courageous and tenacious he is in ht Ln? . 
ambition of relieving the sufferings of the workmen an d^?? - 
wives and children, Nobody else^on ^ 

and Anthony’s looks or words but Edgar has 
only to argue with him but also work as? the rhi^t 
of his final overthrow. It is realJv a «.,«>=. • 
a father should be ovtrttow'fyt s^oratL^^^^^ 
overthrow there « absolutely cause of‘ regrft TecIuSe ,t" 

uroaaer outlook on life and things, and a morr hnmct-r>,i. r. i 
which is necessary in the modern set-up of industrial d^^^ 
lopments. Edgar with all his opposition*^ to his fSher 
d~otful or cruel to him. We tries his b“s. to a"oid “he 

irfaTOuWoT to?"'' fot him, lie voto.s 

in iavoui of the workmen rather than in favour of i-l,,. 

employers or capitalists although he is also one of the^race 

EdS^IS E^d a great difference between 

father Frdd ^ T difference between him and hi.s 

lather. Enid is undoubtedly soft-hearted but her humanttv 

^ self-preservation and self-interest 

Mark^ how repeatedly' sec appeals to Edgar to save Anthony 
from his overthrow s, imply because he happens to be thei? 
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father. But Edgar has no such family consideration when he 
takes the decisive step and votes for a compromise. He diLm 
humanity above justice. Ho is not prepared to judge wharh 
mght or what IS wrong Even if he has to commit a wronr 
m order tydievc the distress of men and women, he wih 
not hesitate to commit that wrong. He does not beiievr in, 

what IS right if it causes or enhances the sufferings of the 
human race Hi., heart IS indeed full of the milk of huLmn 

kindness which is not found in any other Director 0““^ 
Company not even in Anthony who only thinks of iustioc 

and not ol mercy. , 


Enid Underwood 

Emd IS Ae wife of Francis Underwood, manager of the- 
penarthaTm Plate Works. She is also the daughter of 
John Anthony, Chairman of the same Works. In soite of 
being born in a capitalist family she possesses much of the^ 
milk of kindness m her breast. She feels like her brother 
Edgar most acutely the sufferings of the workmen, and 
pai ticularly, of their women and children. We find her 
visiting the house of Roberts to enquire about the health 
Annie and also to help her in every possible way, aithoueh 
^le knows that Annie's husband is the leader of the stdkefs 
During her talk with Annie we come to know that she had* 
been sending to Annie certain articles of food which Annie 

husband does not 

like to^have any kind of help from any of the caDitalists 
when he IS waging a war against them. Enid endm^es all 
sorts of insults from Roberts as well as from Madge most 
unde.^ervedly, and yet she tries her utmost till ^hc last 
moment m order to terminate the strike and relieve the 
sinkers. Ho w earnestly and pathetically she argues with 
her brother and her father in order to brLg abom a com- 

Strikers, and how 

miserably she fails in all her attempts. She appeals to- 

father to influence Mm^direetjy 
m indirectly m order to bring him round. As the wife of 
Ac Manner, she comes to know, „%;t In 'case Anthony re- 
mains stiff m his attitude, he may be ‘ thrown out from his- 


chairmanship, and out of this fear, Enid pleads to Edgar 
her father's case* How loving, reasonable, and fair she 
appears to be when she argues the case of the strikers as 
well as the case of her father. It seems, Enid is an angel of 
‘grace who has descended on earth only to relieve the cries 
•a ad agonies of the suffering humanity. Enid pleads even to 
her austere and obstinate father on behalf of the strikers 
•although nobody on the Board would dare speak any word 
to him in order to make him forget his convictions or 
principles. It is only when she fasts to convince the women 
■of the strikers to withdraw their strike through their hus- 
bands that she approaches her father and also her brother. 
This shows that this young woman leaves no stone unturned 
in order to bring about a compromise between the Goinpany 
and the strikers. 

One may say, as Edgar also says, that Enid is selfish in 
suggesting that her father must be saved from the insult and 
injury of being thrown but from the chairmanship. But it is 
not her selfishness but her humanity, her love for her aged 
•father which really prompts her to try her level best to keep 
her father on the seat of the chairman, because she knows 
that his overthrow may prove to be too rude a shock to him. 

Then again, Enid being insulted badly by Roberts and 
.Madge seems to have a bad impression about the strikers and 
their rr en and women. She actually says to Edgar, I don't 
feel half so sympathetic with them (workmen) as I did before 
I went. They just set up class feeling against you. Poor 
-Annie was looking dreadfully bad — fire going out and noth- 
ing fit for her to eat. But she would stand up for Roberts. 
When you see all this wretchedness going on and feel you 
can do nothing, you have to shut your eyes to the whole 
thing.' Mark how she again speaks to Edgar about the work- 
men, ‘When I went I was all on their side, but as soon as I 
,go there, I began to feel quite different at once. People talk 
.about sympathy with the working classes, they don’t 
know what it means to try and put it into practice. It seems 
.hopeless.’ 

One is very Hkely to misunderstand the character of 
JSnid by the words just quoted, but then, one should know. 
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Enid is after ail a human being, and as such, sjhe cannot 
possibly bear the insult and humiliation which she receives 
in the house of Roberts from Roberts himself and also from 
Madge who uncalled for speaks to her the unkindest words. 
Mark what Madge speaks to Enid when she goes to visit 
Mrs. Roberts in order to enquire about her health, 'Please 
to let us keep oui'selves to ourselves. We don’t want you 
coming here and spying on us* Keep your kind feelings to 
yourself- You think; you can come amongst us but you are 
mistaken. Go back and tell the manager that. No, it is not 
my house ; keep clear of my house, Mrs. Underwood.* 


Annie Roberts 

Annie Roberts was originally the maid of Enid but after- 
words she became the wife of Roberts, She is the real 
victim of the great strife between the capitalists and the 
labourers in the play, and that is why, Galsworthy has 
painted her with all the qualities of tenderness, resignation, 
and self-sacrifice in order to enlist the sympathy of the 
audience in favour of the exploited, dowtttrodded, suffering 
labourers and also in order to kindle a flame of honest 
indignation against the red-lipped white monsters— the 
capitalists. 

We find in Annie the qualities of loyalty to her husband 
an extraordinary power of physical endurance, an uncom- 
mon, spirit of tolerance, a great sense of honour, an attitude 
of friendliness even to the enemy, an acute instinct of 
motherhood, and^ above all, a unique power of passive 
resistance which is visible in her slow and gradual death 
out of hunger and, cold, unparallelled in the history of 
human sufferings. While lying in bed frozen with cold and 
famished with hunger, she is keenly alive to every sense of 
social etiquette and fellow-feeling* Mark how. courteously 
she offers a cup of tea to Mrs. Rous, how sweetly she speaks 
to Enid when she mildly rebukes her for having refused 
whatever Enid had sent to her for relieving her distress, 
how readily she apologises to Enid for the unkind words of 


Madge, aad how proudly she defends her obstinate husband 
when Enid accuses him of a criminal neglect of his wife ! 
Even while discussing the problem of the strike, Annie 
appears to be more clear-headed than Enid in all her argu- 
ments in defence of the workmen. Of course, when Annie 
talks to her husband on the same problem confidentially, 
we find her offering other arguments in defence of the 
sufferers, particularly, the women and the children. She 
seems to forget altogether her own cold and hunger while 
visualising the cold and hunger of the poor workmen. When 
Roberts abuses the people whoever happen to get children 
without thinking of their future, Annie cannot stand it 
because she has in her hearts the keenest instinct of mother- 
hood which unfortunately remains unfulfilled because of 
.her husband’s obstinacy in the matter of birth-control. 
When Annie speaks to Roberts, ‘But think of the children, 
David’, Roberts replies, ‘Ah ! If they will go breeding them- 
selves for slaves, without a thought of the future of them 
they breed’. Just at this moment mark how Annie feels 
shocked and how she replies to her husband gasping, 
‘That’s enough, David; don’t begin to talk of that — I won’t — - 
1', can’t-— ■: 

Annie’s death is made more tragic and pathetic by the 
final overthrow of her husband by the strikers -for whom 
^Roberts really sacrifices himself and his wife. This is the 
real tragic irony of the play which is made most palpable at 
the psychological moment when Roberts is almost on the 
point of >vinning his game. It is Madge who is made one of 
the thief instruments of the tragedy. 


Madge Thomas 

Madge Thomas is the daughter of Henry Thomas. She 
is a good-looking girl of twenty-two, with high cheek-bones, 
deep-set eyes, and dark untidy hair, Madge reminds the 
reader of Madam Defarge in “A TaU of Two Cities'^ because 
both speak vb^y Tew. words and both are- most determined 
and ruthless in their will. In the first scene of the second 




act, wlicn evci-ybody 5s talking, we find Madge keeping 
conspicuously quiet. She speaks only to remind Annie that 
her husband would be thrown out by the strikers. She 
speaks only when she gets the opportunity of insulting 
Enid in her very face. She speaks only when the moment is 
ripe for intrigating her lover George Rous against Roberts 
to bring about his fall. She speaks only when Roberts is. 
aimo.st on the point of winning the crowd to his side, her 
hints at this moment about Mrs. Roberts are most fatal, 
because they remove Roberts from the piatfrom and offer 
a fresh opportunity to the opponents of Roberts to bring 
about his fail. She speaks to Enid in her own house only 
to toitui e her with the stunning news of Annie’s death, 

Madge is vindictive and cruel like Fate or Nemesis. She is- 
determined and ruthless in following and fulfilling her 
scheme. Mark how she tries all her arguments, appeals, and 
tricks in order to instigate her lover against Roberts. Of 
course, she does not bear any grudge against Roberts who is 
the leader of the workmen, except that Roberts is too obsti- 
nate, too selfwilled, even at the cost of his own wife and at ■ 
the sacrifice of his faithful followers and their wives and 
children. Madge is like other workmen a great enemy of 
the capitalists. She has the fullest sympathy with ‘ the 
strikers, but because the strike has lingered too long causing, 
in human sufferings to the women and the children, she is- 
bent upon putting an end to it by any means, fair or fouR 
Besides, there is another secret spring which makes her. 
move against Roberts — ^it is her love for George Rous, whicl> 
unfortunately is going unfulfilled because of the continuance 
of the strike. The reader should not misunderstand Madge 
but on the other hand should realise that love is the strongest, 
human instinct which kills all other instincts in man or - 
woman, as we actually find even George Rous, one of the. 
greatest followers of Roberts, . going against his leader,,, 
simply because he i.s as much the victim of Cupid 'as Madge, 
herself. We can not blame any of them, in moments of 
greatest hunger and fear, love works supreme and make, thes 
human heart forgeti.tally all other pangs from which the. 
human body generally suffers. ■ ' . . ^ 
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Lewis rightly call Madge a spitfire. She really spits 
fire through her eyes and tongue, just as Roberts plays 
iiellfire with his tongue. But Roberts is an orator while 
Madge is only a dumb woman who speaks but rarely. Of 
course, she has the fire of a passion that consumes everything 
whatever comes in touch with it. She is the greatest woman 
-of action in the play because she* is the quietest at all 
moments except when she is urged to feel that some thing 
is going wrong somewhere. It is only when Roberts goes 
to extremes in his war against the capitalists that Madge feels 
in her heart of hearts that the war has cost the strikers too 
dear, and therefore, she feels the impulse to cry a halt to it. 


Henry Thomas 

Heanry Thomas is one of the members of the Workmen*s 
Committee. He is the father of Madge. Originally, he 
was a faithful follower of Roberts in the strike, but after- 
wards on the persuation of his daughter he became one 
of his opponents in the general meeting of the workmen and 
brought about Roberts’ fall. He was definitely not a blackleg 
but because he was considerably timid and also soft-hearted, 
so, he was easily persuaded by his daughter to go against 
Roberts in order to bring about a compromise between the 
workmen and their empoloyers. 

Thomas is an old man with gray beard and moustache 
on his chin. He has a long neck and a lean and thin body. 
jEfe has no personality of a fighter and that is why he is easily 
persuaded to change his camps. His speech on the one hand 
has a comic effect upon the audience beause of his rnispro- 
rmneiation of certain words, such as pronouncing ‘f’ for ‘v* 
‘p* for ‘b’, h’ for ‘d* etc., while on the other, it has a ready 
appeal to his half-educated or illiterate listeners. He 
•quotes the authority of Nature as well as of the Chapel — ■ 
both of which have an exalted position in the eyes of the 
superstitious mass. Of course, Thomas quotes these two 
authorities not because he is a shrewd psychologist or a 
cunning diplomat but because he is himself no less ignorant 
and superstitious than his listeners. 



Before Thomas goes to attend ^hc general meeting of the 
strikers he visits Mrs. Roberts and tries to convince her 
with his own manner of arguments that Roberts is wrongj. 
cruel, and abstinate in dragging the strike too far and 
causing, thereby endless sufferings to the workmen. Mark 
how he talks to Mrs. Roberts in favour of terminating thcf 
strike. ‘This strike is no longer going with Chapel, look you- 
I don’t care what th* others say ; I say that Chapel means 
us to be stopping the trouble, that is what I make of her ; 
and it is my opinion that this is the very best thing for all 
of us. All that a mortal man could do he hass tone. It iss 
against Human Nature he hass gone ; fery natural' — any 
man may to that ; but Chapel has spoken and he must 
not CO against her.’ Thomas speaks in the very same 
strain repeating his arguments in the general meeting 
of the strikers, and he succeeds in influencing the hearts of 
his audience in spite of his clow,nish personality and mis- 
pronunciation of certain words. 


Henry Tench 

Henry Tench is the Secretary of the Trenartha Tin Plate- 
Works. It is Anthony who is the greatest patron of Tench, 
and that is why, Tench is very much interested in his 
master’s welfare. When he comes to know confidentially 
that the Directors are going to throw out his master, he gets 
very much alarmed, not only because his master will receive 
a great shock but also because he will go without a job 
and his family will starve if the workmen win the battle 
against the Directors. ' 

Tench is the wisest of all the Directors of the Company, 
because he can easily foresee the position of the Company 
in case the workmen win the victory and also he can visu- 
alise very vividlv the sufferings of the strikers and thdit 
families. Tench has all the milk of human kindness in 
him like Edgar and Enid, and that is -vyrhy, even at the cost 



incurring the displeasure of Anthony he intimates to hi n 
secretly' the news that the Directors have decided to throw 
him out from his chairmanship if he did not accept their 
■proposal for a compromise with the workmen. Unlike 
Roberts, Tench worries about his wife andjchiidren in case 
’he has to lose his job due to the fall of his master. Mark 
how pathetically and how truly he speaks to Anthony, ‘I 
■depend upon the Company entirely. If anything were to 
happen to it, it would be disastrous for me. And of course, 
my wife has just had another (child) ; and so, it makes me 
■doubly anxious just now.’ Tench is always respectful to 
Anthony unlike other Directors who are afraid of Anthony. 
Mark again how Tench speaks to Anthony most politely, 

know, you hold very strong views, Sir, and it is always 
your habit to look things in the face ; but I don’t think the 
Directors like it. Sir, now the’v — they see it..’ With the 
ghost of a smile he again speaks to his master, ‘Of course, 
I have got my children, and my wife is delicate ; in my 
position I have to think of these things.’ 

Nobody in the play feels more relieved than Tench when 
the strikers come to a settlement with the Company. Mark 
how he speaks to Harness after the storm is over, *It’s a 
great weight off my mind, Mr. Harness That Tench is 
the wisest of the Directors is clear from the last hint that he 
throw at the end of the play by his remark to Harness, ‘Do 
you know, Sir, these terms, they are the very same we drew 
wp together, you and I, and put to both sides before the 
fight began 

Tench has been described by the dramatist as a short and 
rather humble, nervous man, with side whiskers. Tnrough- 
out the play he is found to be a perfectly dutiful Secretary 
who in spite of his mechanical work has retained a living 
soul In his body. He is perfectly human. He is loving to 
Ms wife and children ; he is most sympathetic to the work- 
ineBi is also most loyal and devoted to his master. 
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Sxmoi) Harness 


Simon Harness is a Trade Union official. During the 
strike Harness trios first of ali to negotiate with Anthony 
any the Directors and gives his own views as well as his 
suggestions xor bringing about a compromise between the 
workmen and the Company. But unfortunately Anthony 
bcmg too conservative and obstinate fails to see the justice 
and rationality behind the arguments and suggestions of 
Harness. Harness appears to be not only extremely national 
and humane but also extraordinarily shrewd, and diplomatic 
as all competent Trade Union officials should be. Mark 
what he speaks to Anthony in connection with the strike 
I am quite^ frank with you. Wc were forced to withhold 
our support from your men because some of their demands 
are m excess of current rates I expect to make them 
Withdraw those demands today ; if they do, take it 
straight from me, gentlemen, we shall back them again at 
once. Now I want to see something fixed up before I go 
back to-night. Can't we have done with this old-fashioned 
Su business ? What good is it doing you ? 

Why don t you recognise once for all that these people are 
men hke yourselves, and want what is good for them ius^ 
as you want what is good for you.' When Anthony says the 
workmen should be how shrewdly Harness retorts to 

read ‘kumble\ Mr. Anthony. 
Why should^ they foe humble ? Barring the accident of 
money, aren t they as goon men as you ?’ 

Every one of the words which Harness utters at the 
general meeting of the workmen is equally forceful and con- 
ymcing and at the same time unanswerable to his opponents. 
Mai k how like a shrewd diploment and a clever psychologist 
he addresses the mob of the workmen in the second scene 
ot the second act, ‘Now, men, be reasonable. Your demands 
would have brought on us the burden of a dozen strikes at 
a tune when we were not prepared for them. The Unions 
live by justice, not to one but to ail. Any fair man will tell 
you-*you were ill-advised. I don’t say; ^you go too far for 
that which you are entitled to,'but you' arc- ^oing- too far 



for the moment ; you have dug a pit for yourselves. Are 
you to stay there, or are you to climb out ?’ 

Harness is inclined more to labour than to capital 
although as a negotiator he cannot afford to merge into any 
of the two parties. What he does in the play, is that while 
negotiating with the employers he points out iheir weak 
position and points out the same to the strikers while talking 
to the workmen, because otherwise he cannot force any of 
the parties to accept his views or suggestions for an amicable 
settlement. Mark how he talks like a workman when he 
addresses the strikers, ‘All that you have been through, I 
have been through. I was through it when I was no bigger 
than that shaver there : the Unions then weren’t what they 
are now. What has made them strong ? It’s hands together 
that has made them strong. I have been through it ail, I 
tell you, the brand’s om^^ m^ soul yet. I know what you 
have suffered — there’s nothing you can tell me that I don’t 
know ; but the whole is greater than the part, and you are 
only the part. Stand by us and we will stand by you.’ 


Frederic H. Wilder 

Frederic H. Wilder is one of the Directors of the Trena- 
rtha Tin Plate Works. He is lean and cadaverous with a 
drooping grey moustache. He is always complaining of 
something or other. In the very beginning of the play he 
complains of the excessive heat of the fire in the dining- 
room and demands a screen for the fire-place. He is in the 
habit of using filthy and abusive language. Mark how he 
calls the Trenartha News a rag and its editor a snivel of a 
chap who has made his way by blackguarding everybody 
who takes a different view to himself. Mark also how he 
calls the strike an infernal thi ee-cornered duel. But Wilder 
is a braggart and also a coward. He relates boastfully to 
his colleagues how his father once happened to shoot one 
of the factory men in the thigh during a threatened strike. 

soon his tone t^ang^s when he comes to know that the 
'ffmartha „ lost ; .already fifty thousand pounds 
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owing to the strike. He is so selfish and also nervous. . Her 
is afraid of facing the share-holders if there is a fall in the 
value of the shares due to the strike. But on the other hand, 
we find him extremely imprudent because he uses certain 
insulting words to Anthony whom none of the Directors 
would ever dare to insult. Of course, he has no guts to face 
the personality of Anthony direct, and that is why, after 
having used certain objectionable words, he apologises 
too readily to Anthony like a coward. He is also some- 
times funny because during the most critical moment of 
the strike he talks of taking his ailing wife to Spain for a 
change of air, and actually he runs out of the Director’s 
office room as there is a settlement of the strike. He will 
compares with Scantlebury who is a fool and follows him. 
like a dog. 


William Scantlebury 

William Scantlebury is one of the Directors of the 
Tenartha Tin Plate Works. He is a very large, pale, sleepy 
man with grey hair rather bald. He is dull-headed as most of 
the fleshy people are thicked-brained. Like an ox he believes 
only in eating and drinking, and that is why, he is horrified 
at the prospect of dining in the factory hotel. In the begin- 
^ ning of the play he puts up a show of artificial sympathy for 
the distress of the strikers, but the moment, his dividends are- 
at stake, his lip sympathy melts in the air, and he is ever rea- 
dy to come to a compromise with the strikers at any price. 
Both Anthony and Roberts make certain remarks about him 
which are not at all complementary to him, and yet he is 
such a fool that he does not realise the pinch or the sting. 
He is extremely sluggish in all his ways because of his mass 
of flesh and also because of his thick brain. He cannot do 
anything on his own initiative but can follow anybody like 
a dog following his master just at he follows Wilder, Scan- 
tlebury hp some sham generosity him, , probably be- 

cause he is something of a gnoi> and alsp, .something of aik 
idiot. Mark how settlement of the 
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Oliver Watufcli^ 

Oliver Wanklin is one of the Directors of the Trenartha 
'Tin Plate Works. He is the only intelligent member cn the 
"Board of Dii'ectors, except Anthony, Edgar and Tench. He is 
not radical in his views or actions as Wilder banks him. On 
'the other hand, we find him quite moderate and perfectly 
rational and also prudent and particularly wise, because he 
considers all the facts of the strife between the workmen and 
the Company, and like Harness, supports the proposal for a 
compromise. He is not like Scantiebury a fool or like Wilder 
-a bully or a braggart, but he is perfectly sobar, level-headed 
and sane. Like Anthony or Roberts, he does not believe in 
fighting for its own sake. He is undoubtedly self-interested, 
■but then, his self-interest is not based. on any blind passion 
or any weakness of the flesh as we find in Scantelbury or in 
Wilder. Mark how he speaks to Anthony, 'Seriously’ Ghair- 
".man, are you going to let the ship sink under you, for the 
■shake of a principle ?’ Mark how immediately again he 
speaks to the Chairman, *We are with you in theory but we 
-are not all made of cast-iron.’ It is Wanklin who seconds 
Wilder’s proposal that the strikers’ demands be placed at 
once in the hands of Mr. Simon Harnest for settlement on 
’the lines indicated by him. 


, FspancSs XJndeiywood 

Francis Underwood is the Manager of the Trenartha 
Plate Worksi: He is the ' son-in-law of John Anthony, 
rm'att of the ^ausd :Goniiphny.‘ Underwood does not 
s' either, fretjuent|y’or''jptoi*amer^ in any part of the play 
-yeUwe ‘0151 also have some glimpses 
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into his character, his mind and heart indirectly through his 
wife, Enid, daughter of John Anthony. Underwood speaks 
but little because his views are already on record regarding 
tiie strike. That he is favoui'abiy inclined to the workmen 
in spite of his capitalist position is quite clear from the 
behaviour of hi.s wife, because if he had been like Anthony 
or other Directors, he would have never promitted his wife 
so visit the house of Roberts who is the chief enemy of the 
capitalist and the leaviing opponent of the Directors of the 
Trsnartha Tin Plate Works. When Wilder and Scantlebury 
ask for a screen for the fire-place, how sarcastically he re- 
marks that there is no complaint of heat from any of the 
hotises of the w'orkraen. He has got the courage to protest 
against Roberts when the latter indirectly hints that he has 
misrepresented facts to the Directers. Act the end of the 
play when the settlement has been reached, Tench and Har- 
ness remark that for nothing the strike was prolonged and 
for nothing Anthony had been fighting with the strikers be- 
cause after all, the Oompany has agreed to the demands of 
the workmen, Underwood makes a gesture of assent to what 
Tench and Harness say. This shows the practical wisdom as 
well as the humanity of Underwood, which we find missing 
practically in all other Directors except Edgar, 


John Bulgin 

John Bulgin is one of the members of the Workmen’s 
Committee. He is tall and strong with dark moustache 
and a fighting jaw. He is a fool and also a bully. He is 
a fool because he has no brains, and he is a bully because he 
has nothing but a body and and muscles. He tries to 
speak in the meeting of the strikers but he cannot express 
to speak in the meeting of the strikers but he cannot express 
himself probably because he is often overwhelmed with 
a strong passion. He is always ready to smash everybody’s 
head whfthcr one talks in favour of a compromise or not. 
He raises his fir.st even against Roberts who is bis leader, 
but he is speechless and motionless before Roberts’ person- 
alty and will. He threatens to smash the jaw even of a 
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woman — Madge Thomas — simply because she happ>ens to 
announce the dying condition of Annie Roberts in the 
worlcmen’s meeting. He actually comes to blows with Evans. 
It is only the words of Henry Thomas which disarm him 
altogether and readily make him a black-leg in voting for a 
compromise. It is the references to the Chapel and Nature 
which have a ready appeal to the supersitious mind and 
the callous heart of Bulgin. When Lewis calls Thomas an 
old fool Bulgin flares up announcing his vengeance upon 
him and all the furnacement, ‘Them furnace chap. For 
twopence I would smash the faces of the lot of them.* 


Greorge Rous 


George Rous is the son of Mrs. Rous whom we meet in 
the first scene of the second act. He is one of the members 
of the workmen’s committee. In the beginning, he was 
a blind .follower of Roberts, ‘but afterwards, he was 
persuaded by Madge to go against him even at the cost of his 
conscience. This shows how much hold Madge has on him. 
Of course, the real mystery ' is that he \\ras in love with 
Madge, and naturally, being a passionate lover, how can 
he afford go disoblige his lady love! But we find with how 
much difficulty Madge finally succeeds in converting her 
lover from a follower of Robei'ts into an opponent of 
Roberts. Mark the conversation between Madge and Rous. 

Madge (smiling)^ — I have heard that lovers do what 
their girls ask them — but that is not true, it seems. 

Rous — You would make a black-leg of me ! 

Madge (with her eyes half-closed) — Do it for me. 

Rous (dashing his hand across his brow) — Damn I I 
can’t. 

Madge (swiftly) — Do it for me 
- Rous (through his teeth) — -one’t play the wanton with 



Rous (In a fierce whisper) — Madge ! Oh, Madge 1 

Madge (with soft mockery — -But you can*t break your 
word for me. 

Rous (with a choke) — -Then, Begod, I can 1 
(He turns and rushes off) 

Rous like Madge is one of the chief causes of the down-- 
fall of Roberts because he was originally one of the greatest 
champions of Roberts, and naturally, therefore, when he 
speaks against Roberts in the meeting, every one of the 
workmen is tempted to believe his words. His speech, 
though short creates the greates impression upon the strikers. 
Rous discards Roberts and goes with Harness. Of course, 
his action can be regarded as an act of treachery although 
justified by the motive and the end in view, namely relief 
of the strikers and their families. 


Frost 

Frost is a valet to John Anthohy. He has been doing 
the job of a valet to Anthony ever since his childhood, and 
that is why, probably he knows his master so well. He has 
got an extraordinary insight into human character. If the 
Directors knew even a bit of Anthony they could easily 
bring him round to a compromising with the workmen and 
save the crisis. Mark what Frost says about the real secrets 
of Anthony’s character, ‘Anthony is a little difficult. It is 
not as if he were a younger man, and knew what was good 
for him; he will have his own way. He speaks again to Enid 
about Anthony, *I am sure if the other gentlemen were to 
give up to Mr. Athony and quietly let the men' have what 
they want, afterwards, that would foe the best way. 1 find 
that very useful with him at times. If he is crossed, it 
makes him violent, and 1 have noticed in my own case, when 
I am violent, I am always sorry for it afterwards.’ 

Nobody in the play seems to have gone m deep into the 
secret springs of Roberts’ character ,a^ Frost has done. Itii^ 
Frost who discovers a new spring of Roberts’ action, why 
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he has been fighting oa behalf of the strikers and why he 
is so much against Anthony and the whole race of the 
capitalists. Mark what he speaks to Enid about Roberts, 
‘It is a right down struggle between the two (Anthony and 
Roberts). I have no patience with this Roberts, from 
what I hear, he is just an ordinary working rnan like the 
rest of them. There is a kind of man that never forgive^: 
the world, because he wasn’t born a gentleman. What I 
say is — no man that is a gentleman looks down on another 
man because he happens to be a class or two above him, no 
more than if he happens to be a class or two below.’ Wiiat 
a great psychologist of human nature is Frost ! 

Frost is so keenly ipterested in welfare of Anthony that 
he even takes the risk of being severely snubbed by Anthony 
and also of incurring his great displeasure in pointing out 
that if Anthony does not go with the Directors, he is going 
to be thrown out by them. 


explanations of IMPORTANT PASSAGES 

j Paged. Expl, Oh, that rag .ought to he sAo#— When 

Edgar mentions that the Trenartha News has given a graphic 
account of the sufferings of the strikers and has criticised 
the policy of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works, Wilder calls 
the neswpaper a rotten paper and says that the editor of the 
paper deserves to be shot. He further adds that Wanklin 
being a radical may be liking this sort of criticism. Wilder 
hatest the newspaper and its editor because the editor has 
called the capitalists monsters. Wilder seems to be out and 
out a capitalists and he does not seem to have the least 
sympathy for the workmen who are paid starving wages and 
are continually being exploited by their employers. But 
Edgar. on the other hand, even being a representative of the 
capitalist class, has. much of sympathy for the workmen. 
Herein lies the difference between Edgar and^ Wilder.. 
Wilder’s Wo'fdsbetry not only his personal haughtiness but 
' Msd tht^^ haftred'^ofttie. class for the poor workmen. 

I. if . .-I'. 



cannot Oeheve.i.*,,... remain mttouohod—. 
These words ' are quoted from th^ Trenartha News The 
editor means to say that the sufferings of the workmen are 
so great tiiat they are hkely to move even the stonv hearts 
of their employers^ but unfortunately, they fail to kindle the 
least sympainy for the_ poor workmen. This the real 
attitude of the capitalists towards the labourers, which 
Galsworthy wants to point out indirectly through the edi m 
oi the newspaper, & '-unoi 

r.1 4 casts a very ugly reflection upon the 

character of the editor of the Trenariha News. He says that 
the editor is extremelv 
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tselieve in socialism or in equal distribution of wealth or 
other privileges of life without any distinction of caste or 
creed race or nationality, rank or colour. He wants to 
enlist ’the support of Harness by giving him the suggestion 
that he also does not believe in socialism or in any of its 
catchphrases and slogans. In order to win over Haress 
completely to his side or to iiis line of thinking. Wilder 
sa vs that there is no difference between the interests of the 
employers and those of the workmen or between the inter- 
‘csts of the capitalists and those of the labourers. But this is 
totally a which Wilder tells. 

PaRS 19. Exfl I humbly thought that... A B C of oommeros-^ 
Wanklin wants to defend the position of the employers or 
the capitalists, and chat is why, he says^ to Harness that^ it 
ds the common policy of ail industrial and commei cial 
concerns to economise expenses as possible, and therefore, 
■the wages of the workmen should not be unnecessarily in- 
creased. 

Pagff 19. Bxpl. Yes, that seems to he the A B C..Jhe menh-y 
Harness ironically says in reply to Wanklin that it js ; 
always the policy of the industrial and commercial con- 
cerns to pay the least wages to the workmen because there- 
,by the Directors of the concerns can enjoy greater divid- 
ends. Harness means to say that ail capitalists on the 
plea of economy always try to exploit the poor workmen, 
Ld therefore, how can the interests of the employers be 
•identical with those of the employees as Wilder previously 
pointed out ? 

Base 20. Bxpl. For that word ^jusf.. .good men as you.}-^ 
Anthony said that the workmen should be just in their de- 
mands.^ Harness says in reply that what Anthony or the 
capitalist class means by justice is nothing hut obedience 
and humility on the part of the workmen, that the workmen 
should accept any starving wages or bear any kind of insult 
jand iniury. without any protest. Harness questions Anthony 
and the whole capitalist class, in which respect, except in 
- bwhing money, the employers or the capitalists are superior 
«o Lrkmed or labourers ? He means to say that it is 



acixisuj xiitsaiij moraily degraded cruel 
and narrow-minded than the clays of people whom thev 
exploit to their own benefit. The words of Harness are 
the words of Galsworthy, and they reflect his socialistic 
leanings. 

Pago2i. Expi Aye, they shall keep their souls.,,.. .left 
tkem-~WaQXi Scanlebury says that the poor men should be 
permitted to call their souls their own, he means to say that 
the^%voikmensiiould express their independent opinion or 
their mdiyidua) grievances or in ochei- words, thev should 
not be influenced by their leaders like Roberts, in renlv 
to this Roberts^ says most ironically that the workmen Have 
snfteied so xmuui from cold and hunger that their body has 
comp etely withered and only their soul is now left Within 
that skeleton. Roberts means to point out that the emolo- 
yers have sucked the blood of the workmen so mucii that 
hey have no flesh left in their body and therefore, they 
have literallv hecoTne smritw V ” 



Page 25, ExpU If you can get the God of Capital you are 

a radioal — These words are spokea by Roberts or Wankiin. 
Roberts means to say that if the capitalists condescend to 
come down from their bed of comfort and luxury aitd care 
to visit the slumhouses of the. poor workmen, tlmir etes will 
at once open to the great miseries and, agonies which they 
actually suffer, and then, they are likely io take pity on the 
poor suffering souls. Robei is indirectly hints to Wauiffin 
r hat if he sees with his own eyes liie wrctchcduoss- of the 
labourers, he is bound to change his view.s and opinions 
about the capitalists or in other v,u;ds, be will come to 
know what blood suckers the capitalists are. 

Page 26. Expi, The man oant afford to travel squeeze 

them a little more ? — Roberts says to Anthony tiiat it is no 
good for the workmen to take the pains of vising their 
employers in London nor is it worthwhile for them to 
submit their grievances to their masters in writing because 
they know that the capitalists arc most collom while they 
arc sitting in their head office and roiling in comfort and 
luxury and also because they have seen that whenever they 
happen to hold correspondence with their fcmploycrs re- 
gaiding their grievances, they only receive a reply that the 
matter has been referred to the Manager for his investiga- 
tion and advice. Roberts clearly explains that all such 
enquires to the Manager means nothing but enquires about 
how far the workmen can be exploited, Roberts speaks 
here the bitter truth and Galsworthy points out through the 
lips of Roberts that there is too much of callousness in the 
capitalists while there is too much of redtapism in all their 
administration and dealings. 

Page 39. Expl, We know the way the eat is jumping. .....not 

exactly — Roberts says to Anthony that the workmen are 
perfectly, aware of the weak position of their employers, 
and therefore, it is no good fur the employers to conceal 
the secret or even to fancy that their position might im- 
prove, R.oberts wants to remove from the minds of the 
Directors the notion that the workmen can be starved to 
surrender. 
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Pags 29. Expl. Mr. Anthony ^ you are not a young mem 

now .you will ever fight — Roberts warns Anthony that he 

is no longer yoiing but has grown sufficiently old, and there- 
fore, it ^vouk.l bo difficult for him to fight against the work- 
men at this stage of his life. Roberts remainds hina also 
that he had been always opposing everybody whoever hap- 
pened to differ with him in any matter, and that he has 
never given anybody the liberty or opportunity of express- 
ing his own independent views or taking any independent 
initiative for work. This attitude on the part of Anthony,, 
Roberts considers as nothing short of dictatorship which is 
definitely unfair. Roberts further says that although 
Anthony is neither a mean nor a cruel man yet he is 
unduly obstinate. Last of ail, Roberts warns Anthony 
that although he has defeated the workmen four times ira 
their fight in the past yet in the present fight, he is sure to 
lose the battle. 

Page 30-Zl. Expl. This way disaster lies Mrs. Under- 

wood — Wanklin .says to Enid that although Anthony is much, 
more intelligent and wise than even the Trojans who fought 
ten years’ war with the Greeks and lost it yet if he pursue,? 
obstinately hi.s policy of repression and oppression upon the 
workmen, he i.s sure to bring nothing but ruin to the Com- 
pany. Wanklin seems to have a better sense to realise the- 
gravity of the .strike, and on that account, he is definitely 
much wiser, more sane, and far mote practical than the- 
other Directors of the Company. 

Page 32. ExpL What do you know about neee$siiy...siruggle' 
tike this — 'When Enid says to her father that it is not neces- 
sary to be so ruthless to the workmen when they have 
already suffered so such, Anthony says in reply that Enid 
being a woman should better devote her time to reading 
novels or to playing on music or to chatting idly rather 
than bother about the strike in order to find out its real 
cause or remedy. Anthony seems to underrate his daughter 
simply because she happens to be a woman. .It is his, 
obstinacy which blinds totally his sense of realising the 
suffering of the workmen. 
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S2, Expl, What do you stands so sorry 

for ? — Anthony says to his daughter that the workmen whose 
miseries have moved her heart do not deserve her sympathy 
because they are always trying to snatch away the rights 
arid privileges from the hands of their employers. He tells 
ber that she does not know who has been protecting her 
rights and privileges from the hands of the workmen. He 
■means to say that it is the Directors of their Company who 
know the psychology of the workmen and who tlierefore 
are saving the interest of the employers or the capitalists. 

Pa^e 32. ExpL In a fm years you and your children .for 

themselves — Anthony tells his daughter that if he or any 
other Director of the Company had not been shrewd enough 
to maintain the rights and privileges of the employers or 
the capitalists, she and all the members of the capitalist 
■class would have lost their wealth and position, and also 
their children and future generations would have been 
reduced to the same miserable condition in which the work- 
men are lying at present. So, Enid instead of feeiing any 
sympathy for the workmen should rather be grateful to 
Anthony and other Directors that they have so far been able 
to save her and her people from ruin. 

Page 33. ExpL It is you who donH know going all the 

time — Anthony says to Enid that she has no idea of the exact 
relation between capital and labour, that she cannot 
imagine how labour can be aggressive to capital, that she 
has not the slightest conception that if labour, is encouraged 
in any way, it will try to choke capital to death, and then, 
all the fine sentiments of pity, sympathy and fellow-feeling, 
mnd all the comforts and luxuries wliich capital has been 
enjoying so far would be scattered to the four winds, fiat 
Anthony’s fear about labour is absolutely baseless because 
it is not labour but capital which is really aggressive and 
•exploiting. Anthony speaks in that strain simply because 
be is prejudiced against labour as all capitalists are. 

' Page 34. ExpL No old man can afford old women-^ 

Enid appeals to her father that he should be careful 
about his health because the strike has been a great strain 
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upon his nerves and because his family doctor also has 
warned him -to be guarded against any further strain, 
Anthony says with a great disregard for her warning that, 
no old man whodshnuch wiser than an old woman should 
listen to the advice of any old woman. 

Pas^eiS, Ho says ihat whsn a workingman’s 

surplus nor soruHny — Mr.s. Roberts here is quoting the views 
of her hu.sband about the life and career of a workmam 
She say.s that a workman’s life from his death is a gamble 
of chance. A workman throughout his career is left com- 
pletely at the mercy of Ids fate, and naturally, when he is 
born, there is very little hope of his survival because of the 
extreme proverty of his parents. He remains so poor 
throughout, his life that he has either to go to a workhouse 
for his food or shelter or die of starvation at the end. A 
workman’s income is so poor that even if he tries his best 
to save money, he can never save a single penny. A work- 
man, therefore, is not only the greatest pauper in the world 
but also he is completely dependent upon the circumstances- 
or environments in which he is. born. This is indeed a 
very pathetic but correct picture of the life of the work- 
men. 

Page 53. Expl, Can’t swallow HU those old sharks theiT 

Mos<?s~-Roberts says to his wife that he does not feel like 
eating his food unless and until he succeeds in turning out 
from the town all the capitalists who are the blood-suckerst 
of the workmen. He also complains to his wife that the 
workmen are cowards, that they have not got the stamina te 
continue the strike, and that they are so stupid and ignorant 
that they have not the slightest insight into things or the 
least pov/er of realising a critical situation. Roberts wants 
to say that the strikers have lost their energy and patience 
to continue the fight against their employers and this is aii 
due to their cowardice and also due to their stupidity. 

Page Si. Expi. This is what I have been waiting Jot-..,..**, 
shadow of de/eat—Roberts tells his wife that he has been lon^ 
waiting for the final defeat of the employers, that hp has. be^ 


^^”8 reduced to extreme po. 
eStenrf ‘'"‘I"™? *1''= ™'i=rable 

St ,- f ; ™ further assures his wife that he has actually seen 
Astiuct signs of defeat in the faces of the Direotorl la 

lacc, an the Directors except Anthony have been feeling 
•exUemely nervous on account of the attitude of the strikers 

akerdysufeS”^*'’*”™^ tas 

, li is no diss^racG whatever go against 

i^^.^lhomas consoles Mrs. Roberts saying that even if 
Koberts happens to be defeated in the long run, it will not 
'Oe disgraceful for him because be has done his level best to 
win mefight, he has even gone beyond what is humanly 
possi lb- But then, Thomas warns that Roberts must not go 
against the advice of the priest or the dictates of God be- 
c^se he may thereby hasten the doom of the workmen, 
iUomas seems to be either extremely god-fearing or blindly 
^ should he quote the authority 

“Ot the Chapel in order to bring about a compromise between 
the strikers and their employers ? 

Page 61. E%pl, Your demands would have brought on us 

•^time out ? Harness, while addressing the meeting of the 
strikers, tells them that their demands at present are rather 
oo much, and if such demands are granted by the employers, 
he workmen of other industrial concerns are likely to go on 
s rike in order to get more wages. Harness reminds the working 
Jcnen that the Union docs not show any partiality to any 
particular concern but deals with all concerns on terms of 
perxect equality. He warns them that they have been 
misguided by their leader to make unusual demands although 
they, are entitled to such demands, but considering the 
present circumstances, they- are certainly e.xtraordinary. 
i^st of all, Harness makes it perfectly clear to the workmen 
that by -.launching a strike they have involved themselves in 
A great crisis, and therefore, they must now decide how to 
jl^t ont'of this crisis. From the arguments of Harness it 
-alppears that Harness is a perfect diplomat and also quite 
and practical unlike Anthony or Roberts.- 
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Pages 61-G2, ExpU All that you hme been through,*., will 
stand by Harness, while addressing the meeting of the 
strikers tells them that he has also passed through the same 
trials, hardships and sufferings as the workmen have expe- 
rienced during tlie strike, that he was also young like any 
young man without beards amongst the strikers, that in his 
days the Trade Unions were not strong enough to lend 
support to the labourers, but now the position of the work- 
men has greatly improved because of the unity they have 
amongst them. Harness tells the workmen that he has not 
forgotten the days of his struggle during his youth when he 
was also workman, and therefore, the sufferings of the 
modren generation of workmen are nothing new to him. He 
further tells them that the workmen are only a part of a 
machinary of w-hich there are other parts — the capitalists, 
the Directors and others who according to Harness are su- 
perior in brains and material resourses tnan the workmen 
and therefore, Harness advises them to depend upon the 
Union so that the Union may be helpful to them. 


Page 63, E%pl. Those who know their right hands.,,,, ‘.where 
J shall 6^— Harness, while addressing the meeting of the 
strikers, tells them that if they have the least commonsense 
even to distinguish between the right and the left hands, 
they should be able to realise that the Trade Unions are not 
the enemies of the workmen nor are they cheats or dishonest 
people. He then asks the workmen to consider his words and 
try to understand him properly. He assures them that he 
would be always at their service. 


Page 64, Expt, If is not Lonion to he aoi by it — 

Thomas, while addressing the meeting of the strikers, says 
that it is neither the capitalists nor the Union which is 
responsible for the critical position in which they have been 
placed but it is Nature. According to Thomas, Nature is a 
great power and she is much stronger than man. He believes 
that it is a crime to go against the laws of nature. He^ 
explains how the workmen have gone against Nature by 
putting up a strike and by inviting ail the starvation and 
suffering to their families. ^H^'a«sureS’ them that they will 
gain nothing by this sort pcdicyv and tberefoie^ 


J 
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indirectly that they should come to a compromise 
with their employers as soon as possible. nipromise 

savs-^rtn^^’ Harmss 

declflri. rP ® addressing the meeting of the strikers, 

UniorLfhJ" '"'I because the 

ask. cheating them. The Union always 

Sds tLr- t<--> its advice but it never 

er demand from their employ- 

men for?wP u experienced leader of the furnace- 

reeular snbs^ ^ r He has been paying for twenty years 
gained Union membership but he has 

wao-p. Union cannot even judge what 

therefore ^'^nould get from their employers, and 

tebiptLio^s ^TK promises are empty 

all Tmck nf J* according to Thomas, are 

au a pack ot swindlers and cheats. 

^ brought up io do for nusef 

striker, o while addressing the meeting of the 

rather tha«^^ always better to depend on oneself 

has Sen fnn ® boyhood Thomas 

that if nnp principle of self-help. He believes ' 

buy a particular thing it 
when T T ■ ^ ^bat thing. He means to say that 

reallv hein trust the workmen or does not 

the TTm‘r.n ^^beir difficulties, it is better to go without 

the emnlnvl.^ would like to approach 

their ^ compromise, and if they fail in 

have the eri« ’ no cause of regret, rather they should 

vet thev have f have tried their utmost and 

humiliatino - 1 Ue tells the workmen that it is most 

throufi-h the° approach the employers for a compromise 
throufh .nmeK favour of anybody 

appeal to the arguments of Thomas readily 

sSs or the half educated minds of the 

hn robbers 

atEi2.r<! {»ve • while addressing the meeting of the 

* » Ws m the of Kobeyts that he has been so far 
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Misleading the workmen. Roberts has been instigating the- 
Workmen to fight against the employers or the capitalists 
^ Who have been exploiting or sucking the very blood of the- 
workmen, but xmfortunately, by following the advice of 
Roberts, the workmen have not been able to do the least 
injury to the employers, rather they have themselves suffered 
grievously due to their strike. Rous says that the sufferings 
which they have brought to their wives and childi-en by 
following the guidance of Roberts are now beyond humarjt 
endurance, and that is why, he is now advising his comrades 
most sincerely to give up Roberts and sue for a compromise 
^ with the employers. 

Page 69, Expl. Ifs help.firo that is on that many's tongue,,. , 

ehildren — Rous, while addressing the meeting of the strikers,, ■ 

warns the workmen not to listen to the words of Roberts- 
because Roberts speaks in such a fiery emotional manner that 
everybody is temped to believe what he says although there 
is nothing but poison about his words which invariably ^ 

prejudice and misguid the listeners. Rous then appreciates 
the arguments of Thomas and says that he is perfectly right, * 

Last of all, he declares that without the help of the Union ■' 

they cannot do anything. He compares the workmen . with 
nothing but a handful of dry leaves, and hence, they can be- 
blown away by a single puff of the wind. He means to- 
say that it is the Union alone which is the real backbone of 
the workmen, and without the Union they are absolutely 
helpless just like the dry leaves which lie completely at the 
mercy of the four winds, therefore, urges the strikers to- ; 

stop the strike and sue for a compromise with the Company j 

through the Trade Union, otherwise they will have to starve 
death along with their wives and children. > 

Page 71. Expl. I tell you if a man cannot say to Nature... 
in Nature's face that a man can he a Roberts here 

comments upon the speach of Thomas. Thomas said that. • 

nobody should go against nature, because thereby one would i 

be inviting injury to oneself. But Roberts says Nature is al- 
ways against man and theiefore, unless man continually fights ; 

against nature, he cannot even enjlst: in the \yorId. Thomas 
said that he is a man of principle because he obeys the laws or ; 



nature while 'Roberts points out that whoever subrhits to 
nature is no man worth the name, and therefore, Thomas is 
-no inan of principle or no man worth the name. Thomas 
nas rurther said that Nature is honest, just and merciful but 
-Kobert says that she is none of it, because she always tries to 
injures or hill man with her various elements such as water, 
an lire etc. Roberts challenges anybody who lives on the 
nills to walk uncovered in the snowy nights and see for him- 
sell whether or not Nature really merciful or just or honest, 
xn the opinion of Roberts, a man who does not fight with 
nature but submits to it like a slave does not deserve to be 
regarded as a human being. 

Pago 71. Expi. Wdl, if Chapel and Nature go hand in hand 
• cowards and traitors — Roberts hei e also comments upon 
tlie speech of Thomas who said that we should not go against 
either the Chapel or Nature. Roberts points out the fallacy 
in such an argument or statement. He says that Nature is 
opposed to the Chapel, and that is why, the Chapel always 
advises everybody never to follow the dictates of Nature, 
■oy the dictates Nature Roberts means the impulses, instinct* 
human nature. The Preistor the Bible always 
. advises us not to submit but try to conquer these impulses or 
instincts or passions of our nature. Roberts then turns to the 
remark of Rous who said that Roberts possesses a fiery tongue 
inflames the hearts of his listeners and mis- 
.■gmdes them. Roberts says that if he really possessed a fiery 
tongue, he would like to exercise all its spell upon the work- 
men in order to make them determined not to yield to their 
employers or to su'fe for ^ dishonourable compromise. In the 
eyes of Roberts, whoever happens to yield or make a com- 
promise is not only a coward but also a traitor. 

Page 72." Expi. The fight of the country's body and 

py^cf — Robert^ Explains to the strikers the real 

.natu:re of the capitalists. He says that there is always a strife 
between the capitalists and the labourers, that the capitalists 
always try to exploit the labdurers, that the capitalists grow 
strong and ' powerful at the expense of the 
■ywo'rkriien, thalf the capitalists buy and enjoy the fruits of the 
prccibus' labour of* th'd podr workman at a very cheap price. 
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The labourers are conapletely at the mercy of the capitalists* 
because they are poor, weak, and resourceiess, and they have 
grown so. as the result of the continual exploitation by the 
capitalists, 

PagG.7S. A thing that Will say, J am very sorry.*,. 

miserable bodies* pain — Roberts here also continues to explain 
the real nature of the capitalists whom he calls white-faced 
and stony-hearted monsters, because the capitalists make false 
promises to the workmen and never pay them a penny to 
help them in their real distress. He openly challenges any- 
body to quote a single instance in which the capitalists have 
ever helped the workmen with a single penny out of their 
dividends in spite of all their mouthful promises to do so. 
Roberts, therefore, advises the strikers not to yield an inch 
to the capitalists particularly when they have been put into 
a tight corner by the strike. He asks his comrades not to be 
sensitive of their physical pains, their hunger and cPld from 
which they have been suffering ever since they put up the 
strike. 

Page 78. Expl. One of them was . sitting there .rustle 

of the leaves — Roberts explains to the workmen that most of 
the Directors of their Company have been very much frighten- 
ed by the strike just like little children who are startled by 
every rustle of the leaves in the woods at night. He com- 
ments upon the character of Scantlebury. He calls him a 
mere mass of flesh and compares him with an ox who 
believes only in sitting or iy^ng down and in eating and 
drinking and who believes also in counting the dividends of 
the company of his own shares. Roberts says that Scantle- 
bury has become extremely nervotrs because he fears that 
owing to the strike he is going to lose his Director's fees and 
his dividends, and he is also afraid of facing the share- 
holders lest they should accuse him and hold him responsible 
fur the fall in the value of the shares and of the dividends 
,due to the strike of the workmen. 

Page 74. Expl. It is not for this iitile moment less 

‘than the very dogs — Roberts here makes his last appeal to his 
■comrades, the strikers, not to yield an inch to the employers j 



with those who have been suck- 
ing t le blood of the poor workmen from generation to genera- 
tion. Roberts says that they should not mind whatever pains 
and agonies they may have suffered but they must consider 
tbe position of their future generations. If they yield now 
or make any compromise with the capitalists, the rope will be 
ightened further round the neck of their future children 
who wiH have to suffer more of hunger and cold, mure of 
personal insult and practical injury in the hands of the 
capitalists wno will be encouraged in their thirst for blood 
because tney have already got the taste of blood of the 
present generation. Roberts calls the capitalists white- 
raced monsters wiiose lips have been reddened by sucking 
the blood of the poor workmen. Roberts wants the striker 
hat it t.iey do not unite and offer the capitalists the stiffest 
opposition, they will have to live the life of the dogs for 
Roberts is highly emotional, passionate, 
and furl of wmght and intensity, and it has the greatest 
appeal to the hearts of the strikers although they have been 
prejudiced against Roberts by some of the previous speakers. 
Ihe speech is fiery as well as pathetic. It just like the last 

lamp, because the shadow of Annie’s 
ueatn nas been unconsciouslv cast over ii- 
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to act according to other’s advice if he were wrong in his 
action but Anthony has grown stiff with age in his views 
and ideas, and therefore, it is very difficult to change his 
mind or to direct his action. 

Pago 8-i. ExpL Thofe is a kittd of man olnss or iwo 

helow — Frost here is making a deep analysis of Robert’s 
character which none else in the play has done so far. 
explains in a very interesting manner why Roberts is fight- 
ing on belialf of the strikers and not yielding an inch to 
die Director of the Company. He says that Roberts suffers 
from an inferior complex as some people do, because he 
believes that he has been born unjustly as one of the work- 
men and not as a capitalist. There arc some people in the 
world who grudge others’ wealth, position, respectability, 
personal influence, and social status or rank. Such people 
are nor. prepared to judge why some people are born rich 
while others are born poor. They will simply accuse God 
or Fate of partiality or unjust distribution of favours, 
Roberts, according to Frost belongs to this class of people 
who are always jealous of the position or fortune of others. 

Page 94. Expl. 1 don’t like this business wash my hands 

of it — Wilder has been very much frightened by the news 
of Annie’s death. He fears that the Trenartha Nms will 
now make mountains out of this incident and give the 
widc.st publicity to it with the result that the entire blame 
will come upon the shoulders of the Directors. Wilder feels 
ail the more nervous because the newspapers are in the 
bab I; of indulging in exaggei'ation, in adding fiction to fact 
and writing nonsense and sense so that the public may come 
down upon the Directors and demand an explanation for 
having starved the poor workmen to death. Wilder says to 
Edgar like a cow'ard that he will have nothing to do with 
the policy or attitude of the Board of Directors if the worst 
comes to the worst, - 

Page 97. ExpL You may have to. ..our position — When 
Edgar says that he is not going to defend the workmen or 
biinsclt' or anybody else, Wanklin- says that the Directors 
wilt have to defend their own position at least against the 




public and the shareholders because if after an examination 
of Annie^s dead body the magistrate finds out the real cause 
of Annie’s, death j the public will definitely put the entire 
blame on the shoulders of the DirectorvS. fherefore, it will 
not be safe for the Directors to remain indirfoient m suen a 
situation, or in other words, they will have to consu,*cr 
sympathetically tlie demands of the workmen. 

Pas6 99. E%pL H has been said that times have ohanged 

fear of our ou>n*shadows~-AnthonY explains to the Directors 
his own attitude towards the strike and also wh.at the 
attitude of the Directors should be to x . He explam.s 
further the relation between capital and labour. In the 
beginning he says that although the times may have 
changed yet he assures the Directors that he has not changed 

in thl least idea and convictions about capital and labour. 
Some people say that now-a^days masters and servants are 
equal in the sense that both are entitled to equal riglits and 
Svileges, and therefore, the capitalists and the labourers 
are also entitled to equal rights and privileges. But 
Anthony says that it is absolutely a wrong notion. When 
there are two members in a house, it is only the superior 
man who is entitled to be the master, and so amongst the 
Spitalists and the labourers, the capitalists should be the 
master because of their superiority. It is also 
that the interests of the capitalists and the labourers are 
the same, because it has been wrongly argued that the 
Board of Directors and the workmen are nothing but parts 
of one and the same machine. Anthony says that the Board 
of Directors is really the machine itself it is really the back- 
bone of an industrial or commercial concern ^ ^ 

brains and the material recourses ^ire^tol; 

last of all, says, that it is the responsibility of the Directoi;, 
and not of the labourers to take any line of action regarding 
?he fTmri onh?r“oonc«n,_ and Jraforc. .he Director^have 
no reason to be afraid of either the workmen, or t 
holders or anybody else. 

-- Page 100. SxpL, There is only one way aj treating man . . . 

, fnak^e it Anthony s^ys to his Directors that they should 
. pot, be an the leasI.Eljad; b£ lenient or spmpathctic to the 
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workmen, rather they should deal with them very strictly an cf 
even ruthlessly. There is no room for sentiment or any soft 
feeling in business. The modern generation has brought about 
strikes and all their evils because of their weak policy, their 
softness of heart and their sense of social etiquette. Anthony 
tells the Directors that it is not possible to be soft and kind 
and generous and at the same time to be successful business 
men. In the opinion of Anthony socialism or sentimentalism 
of the middle-class people is absoutely a worthless creed. 
Anthony believes that there is no question of equality any- 
where, as socialism seems to preach, but on the ether hand 
there is strict inequality everywhere. Some people are posi- 
tively born to be the masters while others or born to be the 
slaves. Now, if the masters yield an inch to the slaves, the- 
slaves will naturally become more exacting in their de- 
mands, Therefore, the Directors should treat the workmen,' 
with a very strong hand, ue, without showing the least sym- 
pathy or kindness. 

'2i%g&100, Expi. Mark my wards. .the very men you:- 
have given way Anthony warns the Directors that if they 
go to yield to the workmen now, they will have to vield to 
them more in future because the workmen will th'ink that- 
their employer are weak and cannot go without them. Natu- 
rally, the workmen will slowly and gradually take so much 
of advantage of their employers that ultimately, they will 
succeed in robbing their masters of all the rights and privi- 
leges they have been enjoing so far. The position of the 
mastcj-s will then be as miserable as that of the servants while 
the position of the servants will be as strong as that of the 
masters. But Anthony’s fear about the workmen is imaginary 
and his arguments are therefore wrong. 

Page 100-101. Ex-pi. I het/ve been aceused of being..,.,, 
follows in the Anthony says that he has been wrongiy 

accused by some people as being a cruel and obstinate dicta- 
tor but those people unfortunately do not see that unless he is 
strict and determined in all his views and actions, the future 
of all industrial and commercial Concerns and even the future.' 
of the country will be at stake, because if once the workmen 
or the mob of illiterate people come into power they wilL 
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throw overboard the 

licy which prepared to bring about that 

government, ^ntto^t aSd Jo the business men by yiel- 
Ttag ?0 unreasonable demands of the workmen at present. 

P.gs 101. E.f. ?$■ eS;fbla^ 

■dren — Anthony say ^ unH of the starvation and other 

of the death of Annie and °‘ *hej^^ 

.sufferings o',*® absolutely an unjust ch.argo agamst 

but he savs that^ ^:n*,nn it is the workmen woo na\e 
him„because in h.s oiiseries by sti iking their 

■brought about all tiien 
work without any iair excuse. 

im TTd'-ft/ 1 am not aimro that if my adversary, 

Pago 101^ f>^P‘ ^ ® u) ^av to the Directors that 

■piak a qnarrol—J^nth^y m - j^jnent are suffer but on 
itisnofaunothis.that 

the n*er hand, it IS a ^ jf ti.,|it ho has 

own troubles. He tuith y j insults anuinjurieii, he 

to lose the battle and sulfe. all sou 

ivUlnotblameanybody exc It h ^(,„piain of the,r 

■unfair on the part of the strike. Besides 

suffering -when , .i.„ two parties, it is but natural 

when there IS a fight betwel children will 

that not only “ “ 0 ° u have considered all the conse- 

suffer. The workmen should launched it. It is 

quences of a strike befo ^ on their part cither to 

.forplSnTtbtrs^ufferings or to put the blame on the 

E#f. f d yon « *ttT by w’lifch" The' 

Union emploilrs realise their dimculties 

workmen can mak o.-;pvanccs is to launch a strike. In 

.and grant them says that it is the weak and 

reply to Edgar, Anthony say 

■soft-hearted employers, wE° encoura ^nd thus 

. strike as the m«ns “ “sar has 

r^i.exacdy ,^ .Sathy to the workmen. Anthony 

'fceeiS 'dtsi®g'“fey, showmg sympauty 





Critical questions with answers 

Q. 1, Illustrate from ‘Strife’ Galsmrihyh Skill in i>sy- 
,%oaL analysis. {Allahabad University, 1952). ^ ^ 


says that he has never known or used this method of settling 
a quarrel with the workmen. He further points out to Edqar 
that the workmen quarrelled not only with their employers 
but also with the Trade Union for which he or anv of the 
Directors cannot be blamed. ' 

Page 103. Expi ^ If it is carried vote for this amend- 

jTtoui'—'A.xituoxiY cxpla.ins clearly the grave conscQuences of 
the amendment which some of the Directors have proposed 
for coming to a peaceful settlement with strikers. He says 
that if all the Directors vote for amendment, they will be 
going against their own former policy, they will be seriously 
injuring the interests of the capitalists and also of their own, 
and they will be making their own position weak and giving 
the workmen opportunities to create constant problems for 
them in future. Anthony makes it further clear to his Direc* 
tors that if this time they cow down before the workmen and 
grant them whatever they are demanding, they will weaken 
their own position strengthen the position of the workmen so 
much so that in future, the workmen will threaten their em- 
ployers with violence and treat them as no better than dogs. 

Page no. Expl. That’s where the fun comes When the 
quarrel between the workmen and the Directors has been 
completely settled, Tench remarks to Harness that whatever 
has been granted to the workmen by the Directors at the end 
was originally proposed by Tench and Harness to both the 
parties before the strike was launched, but then, non accep- 
ted their pro^posal m the beginning although after a long 
fight and suffering the same proposal has been accepted 
When lench wonders at this kind of peculiar behaviour on 
the part of the Directors and also of the workmen Harness 
explains that all the troubles and miseries of mankind folio w 
tiS/ misunderstanding, stupidity; and obs- 



A. Every dramatist has got to be a 
otherwise his characters will be puppets 
tures. Galsworthy had a deep rnsight u 
and character, and particularly, into the 
ter of the upper class and the lower class^ 

He was not so much in touch with ^he mi 
and that is why, his characterisation ol ti 
and women is comparatively do 
life-ilike. 

In the play ^Sirife^ Galsworthy 
the main spring of some of thechai 
Anthony, Roberts, Annie. Madge, 
buiy is a typical capitalist who is 
personal comforts and who cani 
he is either starved in his eating 
of his dividends of the shares in t _ 

demands a screen to protect himself ag^i^t 
fire-place although he can easily saveL.e--' 

to move his seat a little from 

shows his lip sympathy for the 
to know that the strike has cost 
pounds all his lip sympathy evaporates 
Galsworthy makes a analysis ot 
selfish nature of the capitalists i 
ntlebury* 

When we ^ ^ 

aged and has been in business 
bound, to be conservative in 
dictatorial and domineering in 


igs out very correctly ; 
irs such as Scantlcbury, 
gin and Frost. Scantle- ' 
ays very keen,: about .■ his-, j 
be moved easily ur.less ? 
d drinking or deprived 
Company. Mark how he 

the heat of the j 

tfie heat if he only cares ; 

from the fire. Like all capitalists he | 
workmen, but when he comes ^ 

: the Company fifty^ thousand | 
at once in the air. f 
yoio of the ease-loving and i 
through the character of Sea- I 

look to Anthony, we find that he is sufficiently 
look to An y, ^ 

their ideas and views and also | 
1 aU their ways as we find An- | 

old victorious several times .n the past. But 


cause 
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then, such people receive the greatest shock in their life 
when they find that they are lagging far behind the moving 
world anci also courting a failure in the last fight of their 
life- Galsworthy’s analysis of Anthony’s character is indeed 
most psychological. 

The analysis of the character of Roberts is no less 
psychological. Roberts is a typical mob leader with a tongue- 
that can really play hell-fire with the audience. But then, his 
fight against the employers of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works 
is more or less a personal fight, because he has been wronged 
not only by the Company for having robbed of his pre- 
cious dues for the invention of a lubour.saving machine but 
also he lias been wronged by his own destiny for having 
been born not as a capitalist but as a workman-engineer or 
furnaceman. Roberts’ supreme indifference even to his 
dearest wife in her dying moment is perfectly in tune with 
his wronged .soul that cries for redress even when he is 
deserted by his followers and defeated by his own ambition 
to take the reckoning upon the whole race of the capitalists. 

If we look at Madge we find that her behaviour during; 
the entire struggle is most natural. She is starved not only 
in her stomach like others but also in her heart which pines 
for union with her lover. Galsworthy knows that love is 
the ruling instinct in man or woman, and that is why, he 
d, rives Madge and Rous beyond their bounds against Roberts 
who has sacrificed himself and his dear wife for their sake.. 
Rous who has been the blindest follower of Roberts through- 
out suddenly turns turtle under the madness of love and 
both he and his paramour become the chief agents of 
Roberts’ downfall. 

The character of Annie Roberts also shows Galsworthy’s 
skill in psychological analysis. Galsworthy has shown at 
least in two places of the play how strong the mother 
instinct is in a woman. In spite of extreme hunger and 
cold, Annie has been desiring to be a mother but her 
husband has been denying her this birth right on the ground 
of economy in the family and in the state. The manner in 
which Annie bears these pangs and also the severest pinches 



ot cold and hunger is not abnormal but quite for 

the wife of a leader of the workmen. Her polite refusal of 
Che various tokens of charity from Enid even in moments ot 
acutest distress is not unnatural b". 

consider the psychology of the victims of exploitation and 
tyranny by the capitalists. 

Bulsrin’s behaviour in the play is just like that of a food 
and a bully. His fighting nature is ^If 

while his stupidity is characteristic of the mob mentality 
His occasional outbursts into fits of 

Madge, Evans and even against his leader Roberta ate 
also ^characteristic of the mob mentality, which is stirred 
SSlyin any direction by the emotional and passionate 
■speeches of the mob speakers. Galsworthy 
.sufficient insight into the mob mind 
but also through other characters amongst the -illiterate 

workmen. 

O 2* Show how Galsworthy builds his play Strife on a 
parallelism of charaoier and situations. {Allahabad Umver- 
sity^ 1952) 

A, Parallelism means similarity. There is paralleH&m 
in actual life, which we can find in many of our fellow 
beings and in many of the incidents of our life. _ This 
Parallelism does not mean complete identity, which is 
nowhere visible in any Kingdom of God s creations nor even 
between two blades of grass. The dramatist as a rule has to 
hold the mirror upto nature, and that is why, he has to in- 
troduce characters and incidents into his p^y which bear 
some points of resemblance to each other. This parallelisrn 
helps also to bring out a contract between the characters and 
the incidents or situations in a play as it does in nature. 

' The play. Strife, as its rule signifies, is a _ play more 
contrast than of parallelism, and yet there is much ot 
parallelism too in it. In the first Act we find a scrae of 
conference, deliberation and discussion amongst the Direct- 
. ers of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works over the problem of 
thestrike of the workmen. In this picture we find even 
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Roberts and Green who represent strikers, but then, aii 
people who participate in the conference or discussion are- 
f- males except Enid who is however privileged to be in the 
picture because she is the daughter of the Chairman and wife 
of the Manager of the Company. Now in the second Act 
we find a similar conference of the women who belong to 
the families of the workmen or strikers. The topic of discus- 
sion is tlie same at we first Act and the dirst scene of the 
second Act. Of course, there is a sharp contrast betweea 
the two scenes. The scene in the first Act is the dining-room 
of tlic Manager with a bright :fire and other equipments of 
Ip comfort and luxury while the scene in the second Act is the 
kitchen in Roberts’ cottage, which is very barely furnisbed 
and wears a look of cold and hunger, The second scene of 
the second Act is also a scene of conference but only of tlie 
workmen which decides finally the course of the strikers, and 
it has got a paralleism with the scene of the third 
Act in which the Directors also decide finally the counse uf 
their action the strikers. 

Now. with regard to the characters in the play there 
is much of parallelism amongst them particularly between 
Anthony and Roberts, between Edgar and Enid, between 
Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. Rous, between Frost and Tench, 
between Bulgin and Evans, between Thomas and Green, 
Madge and Rous. Anthony and Roberts are equally 
determined and tenactious like a bull-dog to fight and win 
their battle, although unfortunately, both of them are over- 
thrown by their own people at the last moment. Anthony 
is the leader of the Dii-ectors while Roberts is the leader 
of the workmen. Anthony is obstinate and Roberts is also- 
no less in pursuing his object. In the case of both, their 
followers fear their leaders because of their overwhelming 
personality and intelect Mrs. <Rous, and Mrs. Roberts 
are equally sensitive when their honour is in question. Mrs. 
Roberts refuses to accept any of the tokens of help from 
Enid just as Mrs. Rous has the nerve and patience to bear 
the pangs of cold and hunger. V/e find Mrs. Roberts actu- 
ally dying of cold and hunger and yet she is never found 
to betray even unguardedly a single syllable of complaint* 






Q. 3. Illustrate from ^Strife\ ^The element of reason in doss 
■Gonfliots whieh Galsworih would have ws see is- slight : they are 
the out eome of fnen*s passions, prejudices, hopes and fear s 
{AUakabad Univorsiiy, 1952). 

A. The statement means to say that those who take part 
in the strife or conflict in the play, namely, the capitalists 
,and the workmen, are not actuated so much by reason or 
:any sense of justice or fairness as by mere passion or pre- 
judice or by mere fear or hope. The statement is peifectly 
true in the case of at least some of the characters who are 
mot in favour of a compromise in spite of heavy losses and 
injuries on both sides. If we take up the character of the 
•two leaders of the conflict, namely, Anthony and Roberts, 
■we find Anthony most obstinate and conservative while 
Roberts most cruel and revengeful. Anthony because of 
his carbbed age is not prepared to march with the moving 
-times. He himself declared that the times may have changed 
hut he is yet unchanged those and he is determined to stuck 
*to his old guns although those guns may have grown 
^absolutely rusty and useless. Roberts too seems to be i oaow- 
4ng like bloodhound tiie thirst for revenge on the plea ol 


Tench and Frost do not bear any parallelism to far their 
rank is concerned because Tench is a becretary of the 
Company while Frost is a mere valet tp the Ghairman of 
the Board. But then, the manner in which behaves 

towards the Ghairman is exactly the same as the behaviour 
of Frost to Anthony. But have been in ^unppivice wuh 
Anthony and both are equally devoted to their oimrnon 
master, and strangely enough, both approach Anthony in 
the same manner to advise him to relent his attitude towar- 
ds the strikers and to both Anthony gives yacticaily the 
same deaf ear. Bulgin and Evans bear pai-ailelism not only 
in their fighting looks but also in their fighting wo ids and 
attitudes. We find that the two fighters after having threa- 
tened everybody with violence come into fpips with each 

other. There is not much of parallelism btit ween Madge 
and Rouse except that both are the victims oi Gupid and m 
both the cases love instigates them to go against tiieir leader. 
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the rightful grievances of the workmen because he has 
suffered a personal loss in the hands of the capitalists also 
as Frost correctly hints, because he is not born a capitalists 
but a workman. The strife between capital and labour 
takes the form of a personal duel between two leaders m 
the play, and it reflects nothing but their personal prejudice 
or individual passion from which they suffer. There is 
absolutely no sense in Anthony’s relentless attitude based 
on an imaginary fear that if the capitalists once yield to 
the workmen, the workmen will become the master. There 
is also no sense in Roberts’ stiff-neckedness in pursuing his 
revengeful spirit when the wo^'kinen themselves are crying 
for a comjoromise. 

If we take up any other character in the play such as 
Wilder, Scantlebury, Tench and other Directors except of 
course Edgar, wc find them all suffering from an imaginary 
fear about the heavy losses of the Company. Such losses are 
there in every business, and therefore, the Director and the 
shareholders should be equally ready for any such em- 
ergency. But then, as we find in the play, there is no loss 
except fifty thousand pounds, which also can be easily made 
up afterwards with a little more effort and caution. Both 
the Directors and the workmen are frightened by each 
other without even knowing their real attitude towards 
each other. As Anthony is too hopeful about the surrender 
of the workmen, so also Roberts is sanguine about the defeat 
of the employers, but we find at the end of the play how 
their hopes betray them when they are overthrown by their 
own followers. 

In the same way, we find an expression of passions and 
prejudices and also of fears and hopes in the other characters 
is in the play. When Thomas speaks in the name of the 
Ohapel and Nature, he merely reflects his personal prejudice 
and supertition about the laws of Nature or about the laws 
of God. In the meeting of the workmen in the second scene 
of the second Act, we find nothing but repeated outbursts of 
individual hopes and fears, passions and prejudices. Even 
George Rous becomes badly prejudiced against Roberts be* 


cause of liis infection from Madge. Bulgin and Evans are 
always in a threatening attitude to everybody simply because 
they are not sufficiently educated, and hence, they are un» 
justly prejudiced against some of the workmen. The meeiing 
of the workmen actually turns into a pandimonium simply 
because of the blind outbursts of passions and prejudices 
from the workman. The workmen bear a striking parallelism 
v.’hh the Directors at least in the expression of their mutual 
hopes and fears, passions and prejudices. It is only Edgar 
aod Enid, Harness and Frest and also Tench who do not 
seem to suffer from any passion or prejudice although Enid 
alter having been insulted by Roberts and Madge feels 
inclined to be prejudiced for ever against the workmen. 
Mark what she says to her brother Edgar, ‘Wnen I went I 
w-as all on their side, but as soon as I got thci'e, I began to 
feel quite defferent at once. People talk about sympathy 
with the workiug classes, they don’t know what it means to 
try and put it into practice. It seems hopeless.’ 

Q. 4, Explain the following in some detail bringing out 
cleaHy the nature of the tragedy depleted in *$trife\ [Allahabad 
University, 1951). 

Tench : D’you know. Sir, these terms, they are the very 
same we drew up together, you and I, and put to both sides 
before the fight began ? All this — all this — 'and — and what 
for ? ' 

Harness : That’s where the fun comes in ! 

A, When the strike comes to an end by a compromise 
between the Directors and the workmen, Anthony and 
Roberts have been overthrown by their own followers, 
Tench says to Harness that whatever concessions have been 
granted to the workmen by the Company were already re- 
commended by Tench and Harness, before the strike began 
and therefore, it seems that the entire struggle between the 
two parlies was for nothing and for nothing the Company 
has suffered a loss of fifty thousband pounds while the work- 
toeii have suffered grievously in food and wages and even 
ih liyfes. Harness' says in reply to Tench that all such in- 
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diistrial and commercial disputes are based on 
and misunderstanding, and they cause losses and 
on both sides for nothing. 


prejudice 

sufTerings. 


The tragedy in the play. Strife, is brought about un- 
doubtedly by the eternal conflict between capital and labour, 
v’ivich again is due to the unjust exploitation of the poor 
workmen by their employers. In the present play, the strife 
h based on certain grievances of the workmen against their 
employers. This is, of course, a class-conflict which is very 
common to tlie modern industrial and commercial world, 
because the capitalist class is the financier and hence the dic- 
tator of working class, The capitalist class thinks that it is 
entitled to power and all other special rights and privileges 
simply because it supplies the brains as well as the finances 
for the dcvelf)pment of industries and commerce, while the 
working class thinks that they are no less entitled to the same 
rights and privileges simply because they are inventors and 
manufactures of the-various articles of industry. The dispute 
between capital and labour lies entirely on a wrong and un- 
balanced estimate of their respective worth, and hence, if 
both the parties try to meet each other on. some reasonable 
terms of equality, there cannot be any strife or strike or 
struggle between the two. 


In the present play, althongh the, strife is based on the- 
same wrong and unbalanced estimate of the mutual worth of 
the two classes yet because they are not prepared to meet 
each other on any reasonable terms of equality, they 
naturally pursue the strike to starvation and death on the 
one hand, while on the other, they pursue the lockout with- 
the same obstinacy and vengeance. The result, we see, is a 
hevy loss on both sides. This tragedy could be saved, as 
Tench points out and Harness agrees, if only both the parties 
had tried to understand each other properly and had for- 
gotten their mutual prejudices and passions and also their 
imaginary hopes and fears. It is the leaders of both the 
parties who are mainly responsible for the tragedy in the 
play. It is the leaders who do not permit their followers at 
least for some time to try to understand each other or to- 
come to a compromise. Tt is the leaders who seem to forget; 
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for the time being that the strife is not their own personal 
■duel but a ciass-con8ictj and that is why, both of them are 
duly punished at the end of the play by being overthrown 
by th<;ir own people. ^ 

Q, 5. What US& does Galsworthy make of Enid Underwood, 
Annie, Roberts and Madge Thomas in ike working out of his 
if agio theme in '^Strife' ? {Allahabad University, 1901). 

A, Everyeme of the three characters — Enid or Annie or 
Madge — contiibuters to the tragedy in the play, but every, 

• one does it in a ditferent manner. Enid belongs to the capi- 
talist class because she is the daughter of the Chairman and 
wife of the Manager of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works. It ^ 
is she wlio is in closest touch with the strikers because she 
visits frequently the house of Roberts, the loader (sf the 
.strikers. Although she is not commissioned by the Directors 
-to spy upon the* movements of the workmen, as Madge openly 
accuses her, yet she conveys every little information about 
the workmen and their families to her husband and her 
brother in particular and also to her father and other 
Directors. It is her frequent visits to the house of Roberts 
that cause a serious misunderstanding between Roberts 
and his follow'ers on the one hand, while on the other 
hand, it creates a similar prejudice between Anthony and 
other Directors. It is Enid who keeps her brother Edgar 
informed with the latest news about the workmen’s 
families, aid that is why. Edgar receives’ a fresh 
impetus to fight against his father and all other Directors [ 
•whoever happen not to be in favour of a comproimve with i 
the strikers. Had there been no Enid with such a sympa- , 
thetic heart for the workmen’s families, Edgar would alone 
have felt too weak to fight against his father or any other ' 
Director, And it is because of the intervention by Enid j 
,.and her brother that the tragic tension is further intensified, ; 
that Anthony grows more obstinate, more relentless, more j 
^cruel in his attitude to bring about the climax, | 

, f I 

.Annie Roberts by her passive nature and by her undue 

•devotion and obedience to Roberts helps to hasten the ere- I 
^edy«. If ^ne had been like Madge, she could have probably | 
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changed to some extent the attitude of her husband although ; 
it is very doubtful if a man of Roberts’ nature and tempe- 
rament can be so easily changed. How patiently Annie 
suffers the pangs of bitterest cold and severest hunger. She 
docs not speak out even one syllable of complaint even when, 
she is in her death-bed. How quietly she dies without even 
giving a moment’s notice to her husband who surely loves 
her more than anything else ! It is Annie’s death which 
com|>letoiy -unbalances the mind of Roberts and also makes 
him most rev.'mgeful at the eleventh hour. If Annie had 
not died at t!ie psychological moment or if Madge had not d 
carried the jne.o-'age of Annie’s death to the general meeting 
t.f the workracn, Roberts would not have lost the day not 
i'homas, Rous and others could have the opportunity to |i 
turn the tide in favour of a compromise. This is how Annie 
helps indirectly in the workigg out of Galsv/orthy’s tragic 
theme in Next comes Madne Thomas who runs 

wild her lower George Rous to go against Roberts in order |l 

to hasten the comprorai;.>e. Madge is really a spitfire other- i;i 

wise nobody ®ise could have governed such a faithful folio- 
wer of Roberts into his greatest adversary. Apart from y 

instigating Rouse. Madge plays a direct role in working "If 

out the tragic theme of the play. We notice how in the i|| 

meeting of the strikers, when Roberts pi-'actically succeeds || 

in winning over to his side majority of the strikers, MLadge J- 

appears suddenly on the scene to announce to Roberts that f| 

his wife is in a dying condition, and how again after having 
removed Roberts from the platform, she announces to the 
■striker's that Mrs. Roberts is dead. We notice also how Rous .|l 

and Thomas make capital out of this death news and turn p 

the tide completely in favour of the compromise, which :-l| 

brings about the defeat of Roberts in the hadds of the very || 

people for whose sake he loses bis wife. This is really the l| 

tragedy of tragedies in the play like the overthrow of An- 
thony by the Directors and pariicularily by bis own son. || 

Q. 6, Discuss how f Of ‘Strife^ is a vehicle of social critici- 
sm or how for if sHmulates reflection rather than teach a aectrine* ; | 
{Allahabad University, 1951) 

A. Galsworty is a great observer of social and econo- ?| 
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imic inequalities in the modren world. He is most sympa- 
thetically inclined to those who suffer such inequalities. 
He always feels for the poor and exploited race of humani- 
ty. He has got a keen sense of justice liy which standard 
he finds that modren human society fails far below it. He 
knows that he cannot correct the society by correcting one 
or two individuals, and that is why, he never plays the role 
of a moralist although his real mission is the uplift of the 
suffering, exploited and downtrodden sections of the human 
population. He has definitely socialistic leanings bul: he 
never betrays it through and of his plays except that he 
exposes the weaknesses of the exploiters of their fellow- 
beings. 

So far ^Strife* is concerned, it is undoubtedly Galswor- 
thy’s own indignation against the capitalist class which has 
been exploiting the working-class from generation to genera- 
tion but then Galsworthy does not moralise over the failings 
of the one or congratulate upon the virtues of the other Ail 
that he does in the present play is that he puts before us the 
eternal conflict between capital and labour and allows the 
conflict to take its usual course with the result that both the 
parties see at the end that the class conflicts or social inequa- 
lities have mostly their root either in some wrong conception 
which is both cruel and selfish or some personal prejudice or 
passion which can be easily conquered by a little bit of 
mutual adjustment, call it a proper understanding or call it 
a compromise, not by means of any threat of fear. 

When we read or attend it upon the stage, we 

feel that Galsworthy nowheare wants to make a problem, 
a doctrine or a theory by which one can solve the problem. 
Galsworthy as a rule deals mostly with problems in ail his 
plays but in none of the plays he wants to impose his moral 
or other views upon his readers or audience. In the present 
play, Galsworthy merely helps the audience to think of the 
class-conflict or of the economic inequality which prevails in 
modern industrial and commercial life. If he had the inten- 
tion of preaching a doctrine, he would not have ended the 
play by the overthrow of the leaders of both the parties, he 
^ould not have brought about a compromise between the 



two parties through Harness who is hated by both the capit- 
alists and the workmen, he would not have made Tench and 
Harness speak in that manner at the end of the play. Gals- 
worthy is undoubtedly a humanitarian moralist but his 
huraanitarianism and morality lie simply in his criticism of 
the social and economic evils of the day rather than in his 
ambition to reform those evils, although certainly he would 
have been mightily pleased if those evils had disappeared 
irom human society somehow or other. Galsworthy does not 
find fault with the individuals of society but with the social 
structure itself, and that is why, he can never preach any 
social or moral doctrine or any economic theory. Gaiswor- 
tliy himself says in this connection, ‘Every grouping of life 
and character has its inherent moral ; and the business of 
the dramatist is so to pose the group as to bring that moral 
poignantly to the light of day ’ Galsworthy puts this princi- 
ple into practice in his own plays. He deliberately posts his 
characters to carry out a definite pattern, to enforce a spe- 
cific moral, and to illustrate in general the ironies and 
inperfections of the social structure. 

Q. 7. Galsworthy tells as a rule a qmt simple story which 
enables him to contrast two social strata or social tendencies 
without any didactic emphasis, lllusiraie with reference to ‘Strife* 
{Allahabad University^ 1950,) 

A. The stroy in the play, Strife, is nothing but a stru- 
ggle between the employers of an industrial concern and 
their workmen, engineers and furnacemen. It is a struggle 
of grievances on the side of the employees and of a relentless 
attitude on the part of the employers not to meet the grie- 
vances. It is in other words a story of a strike of the work- 
men and of a lockout of the Directors of the Company. 

Galsworthy builds the story on a class-conflict between 
the capitalists and the labourers. He shows in the present 
play the social and economic inequalities which are respon- 
sible for all the sorts of disputes in human affairs, and 
which cause so much of »human suffesrings. He introduces 
certain characters into the play which represent one class 
call it the capitalist-class and it few oth*r characters which 
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represent the working-class, call it the labour class. In the 
modern industrial and commercial world, these two classes 
are continually at loggei'-heads with each other, because the 
one class thinks that it is superior to the other class and as 
such it must rule over the other class, while the other class 
thinks that it has as much claim as anybody else to share 
the rights and privileges with others and not to be exploited 
or tyrannised by any class of humanity simply because by 
accident they happen to be born without a silver spoon in 
their mouth or by the tyranny of circunastances thc)' have 
been robbed of education or learning. 

Galsworthy, while contrasting the two distinct social 
strata or social tendencies, never thinks of prcacliing any 
moral doctrine to his reader or audience with a view to 
reform their ideas of justice or improve their humanitarian 
spirit. His motive is not to enlist the sympathy of his readers 
or audience in favour of the exploited class or even to excite 
honest indignation in them against the exploiting class. 
His motive, if there be any at all, is simply to show how 
strong is the elass-confllict in human society and how cruel 
is the economic inequality in the industrial and the com- 
mercial world. It is not thaE Galsworthy never thought of 
suggesting a remedy or solution to this problem of social 
and economic inequality but he has actually in Strife as 
■well as in other plays given the solution at the end. Don’t 
we find after having studied the present play completely 
for the eternal struggle between the employers and the em- 
ployees or between the capitalists and the labourers or bet- 
ween any two more conflicting classes is nothing but a 
proper understanding between the two opposing 
parties or a compromise between the two or 
more truly a regular control of the mutual passions and 
prejudices, hopes and fears of the two conflicting classes ? 

In the story of the presout play we find that Anthony, 
with all his superior iptellect and experience of human life, 
appears to be too blindl aijd conservative as compared with 
the modern minds, ,It4S ,n,pt that he is too selfish and cruel 
but that he wi^hte to old guns because they won 



bto th. victory on P«"nrhu“n^ worfi 

r.i"; in - and =ofv?ctS of man and a.o » 

S;"":Uia. Anthony is too o^^mate a^.^w.tn^ too 

difficulties ‘J,r their honest 

onthepait of i. . P agomes of the other c ass of 

oteJlniandunyieldin^^^ 

hLselVmoLlsnfferad^grievously in the hands oi Anthony 

and his eol leagues. 

O H With refer GHoe to 'Strife^ 
atiaSies' greater inporimiee to incident than to eha'tacter. 
[Allahahad University, 1950). 

A The main incident in the play, Strife, is the strike 
nf the workmen, while the other smaller incidents, such as 
the meetings of the Directors or of the workmen or even the 
death of Annie which has got a great dramatic significance, 
follow from the main incident. The story is undoubtedly 
woven round the main incident but the question is whether 
incirlttiit or character is more important m the present play r 
Galsworthy in none of his plays seems to attach greater 
imooitance to incident than to character although most ot^ 
his olavs or problem-plays, and as such, they can never attorct. 
to neglect incidents. If is only those critics who believe 
that Galsworthy’s character are -static believe also that 
Galsworthy pays greater attention to incident than to 
riiaractcf. Of course, Galsworthy’s characters are mostly 
static at least in the beginning of the play but afterwards 
they become sufficiently dynamic. Do we not find both 
Anthony and Roberts sufficiently dynamic as the play 
'' nrogresses although in the beginning they appear to be- 
static ? . ; ■ 


ipH 

stliip 
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It is not only Galsworthy but most of the modern 
playwrights who attach much greater importance to char- 
.acter than to incident. As a matter of fact, the modern 
dramatist thinks that incident develops out of character and 
not DiGs versa, Galsworthy is pre-eminently a playwright of 
character and not of incident as some critics wrongly think, 
-Galsworthy regards it as a great sin in a dramatist to hang 
his characters to his incidents instead of hanging his 
incidents to his characters Galsworthy himself says in this 
connection, ‘Take care of character, the action and the 
dialogue will take care of themselves.’ We must remember 
three significant dramatic dicta of Galsworthy, namely, that 
a human being is the best plot there, that true dramatic 
action is what characters do, and that good dialogue is 
character. 

Therefore, it would be wrong to say either of Strife or 
of any other play of Galsworthy that he attaches greater 
importance to incident rather than to character. In Strife 
-character produces the incident. For example, it is the cha- 
racter of Roberts that causes the strike and maintains it with 
-ail the human sufferings it involves ; it is Roberts’ character 
which actually brings about the death of his wife ; it is his 
■character again that hastens the compromise and the termina- 
tion of the strike. In the same way,^the character of Anthony 
is responsible for the heavy losses of the Company and also 
for the continuation of the strike. Had ihe not been stiff- 
necked and obstinate the other Directoi-s would have long 
ago granted the concessions to the workmen as Tench actu- 
ally says at the end of the play that he and Harness bad 
recommended the very same concessions for the workmen 
■before the strike began but because Anthony is a conserva- 
tive and orthodox Chairman, the recommendations of Tench 
and Harness were thrown completely overboard in the 
beginning. 

If we take up any other minor character such as Madge, 
we find that it is she who brings about a redical change in 
4he attitude of her lover George Rous and ultimately causes 
’the overthrow of Roberts and the compromise of the work* 
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«« «ntV« their employers, both of wbichare major incideats 
rSjSf the sime way the other characters also oon- 

importance to 

incident rather than to character. 

O 9 Sho^& how GoUworthy maksH a particidar inoideni 

vam in ‘Strife’. (AUakaiai 19e0). 

^ The chief incident in the play. Sirife, is the strike 
i' t.r ^ this Strike is nothing but a weapon of 

ot the Workmen, and vv'orkmen to their 

expresi-Hig giievan commercial or othei bust- 

employers. In a ^ private and sjovernment 

ness concern and olten even in i 

office, riffiited by thSr employers. Hence, 

" uT present '^plty the strike is a particular inci- 

although ihth p - .^w-a-davs a very common occur* 
dent yet it has become Wherever one party 

renoe m wrong oj any practical injury 

r^PaSTottfpa^Ty « wherever there is auV social or ecouo- 
micimquality between two classes oi parties. 

The strike in the -preseut play “1 ^n 
the eternal conflict between capt^l aud ‘^hour. tetween 

TmS pe“ifle TWs o“mtkon incident shfuld. therefore. 

or class-unity. 

The strife between the capitalist class and the working 
class irpai tiy due to the unequal distribution of wealth 
class IS . u It is also duet of the instinct 

as well as oi xaw materials, x u*..u •fiw/io itofnll 

Lefciai coml^unitles rather than m any other commum y. 

............ B... 
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It is mostly the business magnete of the world who have 
given rise to this economic conflict by their selflsh policy of 
exploitation of the weak and resourceless people. That is 
why, in counter to capitalism, socialism and communism are 
spreading fast all over the world particularly in the back- 
ward and undeveloped countries. 


Another way also, the particular incident of the strike 
in the play assume a universal value because the strife or 
sti'Uggle between the employers and the employees is so 
unequal and unbalanced that it cau.'es too much of sufferings 
to the one party, the workmen. Of course, the losses of the 
employers due to the strike are not also absolutely negligible, 
and yet considering the pathetic constrast between the rich 
comforts and luxuries of the capitalist class and the pains 
and agonies of the working-class, the losses of the former are 
practically insignificant. Then again, the attitude of the 
capitalists towards the working-cii‘ss in spite of their acu te 
sufferings makes the audience fojget altogether whatever 
great or small loss the capitalists may have suffered due to 
the strike of the workmen. 


It must be striking to the audience that the Directors 
of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works get nervous or panicky 
firstly, because of the Josses their Company has already 
suffered, and secondly, because of the stiff attitude of the 
workmen, which is a portent of further losses of the Com- 
pany, That is why, Edgar, Enid, Scantlebury, Tench, 
Underwood and practically everyone of the Directors except 
of course Anthony is very anxions for a compromise with 
the workmen. On the other side, every one of the workmen 
is also ready for the compromise because of the acute suffer- 
ings the strike has involved their families, although Roberts 
stands out like Samon all alone to fight a forlorn battle only 
to lose it at the end like his adversary Anthony. This is 
how the particular incident of the strike affects the Directors 
as well as the workmen and assumes a universal value in 
the eyes of all the , ch^acters, in the play. We notice how 
pathetically .Tench , pleads to his master, how anxiously 
Edgar and EnicTy/a?r^>ffo^ctfe.ex.to bring about a compromise. 


UY- Jik. 


I 



and bow Madge stakes the love of Rous ffor her for the same 
conciliation between the workmen and their employers. 

Q, 10. Pohii out the dfmnaiia exceUencis of the play^ 
{Alliikahad Unimrsity, 1950) » 

A. T.be dramatic excellence of the play. Strife lies- 
in its characterisation dialogue, its situations, and 
also in its problem of human interest of temporary or perma- 
nent vnine. Strife is undoubtedly a problem-play but it is 
also a human drama. It deals with one of the greatest, 
problems of modern life and civilisation namely, the conflict; 
fvtwccn capita) and labour. The problem can be regarded 
also as a class-conflict, a conflict between the tndustrialists- 
aad the commercialists and their workmen. Most of the 
plays of Galsworthy or rather most of the plays of the 
modern dramatists being plays of contemporary life are 
likely io be of temporary interest but in the case of Birifs^ 
the interest centres round almost an eternal problem, the 
problem of unequal distribution of wealth and also of raw 
materiah which cannot be probably solved by socialism or 
communism. Besides, Strife is a play of human emotions- 
and passion.?, of human prejudices and hopes and fears, for 
which reason it will command interest even of the future- 
generations like the plays of Shakespeare or other classical 
dramas. 

Galsworthy practises extreme economy not only in plolr. 
but also in dialogue and character, and on that account, 
every one of his plays, and particularly, Strife is most 
effective upon the stage. His stage directions help to make- 
up his economy in dialogue. Galsworthy is a postmaster in 
his selection of dramatic situations- He has got an extra- 
ordinary insight into the dominant passions and emotions of 
the human heart, and that is why, he can most correctly 
concentrate him.seif on the focal points in a story, as he does 
in Strife. He knows also the art of integrating these dra- 
matic situations with the characters. The most dramatic: 
situations in the preserit play are when Tench announeie®- 
that the Company has already thousand pounds due.- 
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to the strike, when Tench gives a broad hint to Anthony that 
he is likely to be thrown out by the Directors, when Madge 
announces to Roberts that his wife is -in a dying condition, * 
and when Anthon-v finds that his own son is the leader of the 
Directors in coming to a compromise with the strikers. 

Galsworthy follows his naturalistic technique in Strife by 
giving a graphic and realistic presentation of life in the 
play. He avoids emotionalism and sentimentalism. He does 
not seek to idealise the real or to make life more romantic 
than it really is. He lays bare ruthlessly minds and the 
hearts of the employers as well as of the employees, and he ' 
does not put any cover upon the acutest pains and agonies of 
Che workmen who suffer during the strike. Strife is an 
nitrareaiistic play, and the reader or the audience is bound 
to find interest in it because he will find in it his own life- 
struggle reflected and his own passions and prejudices 
projected into it. 

The dialogue in Strife is short, crisp and most natural 
^nd life-like. The language of the workmen, particularly of 
Thomas, is the nearest approach to the language which is 
spoken by some of the workmen with their mispronunciations 
and other pecularities. Every little syllable spoken by any 
of the characters in the play is just what is necessary at the 
moment and is also perfectly in keeping with the passions or 
•emotions of the speaker in a particular situation. 

Strife can be regarded as a character-play as much as a 
problem-play, because more than anything else, characteri- 
sation comes into prominence in this play. Particularly, 
Cwo of the character — Anthony and Roberts — make Strife a 
■character play. Whenever any of these two characters 
.appears on the stage, the audience is completely absorbed in 
4:hera by their personality, by their behaviour and by their 
■very words. Every syllable they utter brings out some trait 
or some emotion or some attitude of their inner nature, 
which it is really difficult to bring out by means of only 
.4hc dialogue. The two characters in the present play appear 
to be types in the beginning but very quickly they assume 
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their individuality and become living personalities like- 
ourselves upon the stage. Eiven some of the minor characters 
such as Madge. Bulgin, Thomas, etc. appear to be as full' 
blooded as Anthony or Roberts, The beauty of Gals worthy’s- 
art of characterisaiion is that he never hangs his characiers 
to the inridcnt bus on the other hand, he hangs the incidents 
to his character" so that; the plot and the incidents of the 
play foilo'w or dfivcl'.jp out of the characters. As a matter 
of fact, tljierc is no exsernai fate in any of Galsworthy’s 
plays ; it is s-nue '.rais of a character that shapes its destiny 
and brin<ts a tragedy or a comedy in the play. 

In Stf if 0 :i\so we find that it is the obstanicy of the two 
character:;— Anthony and Roberts — which is responsible 
f sr fae tragedy ;thc strike is a mere incident or rather an 
accident, and it is make a fateful thing by the peculiarities 
of the two leading characters in the play. One of the critics- 
has explained the secrets of Galsworthy’s characterisation in 
a slightly diflferent manner, ‘Galsworthy was a typical writer 
of modern social tragedy — a tradedy in which there is no ex“ 
ternai fate operating upon the lives of individuals, in which 
the Supernatural is almost totally eliminated, in which the 
conflict is confined to human beings who are not heroes of 
gigantic mould but men and women of ordinary proportions, 
in wuich tiie struggle is carried or not between the hero and 
fate or between the hero and the villain, but between com-^ 
monplace men and the invisible, omnipresent forces of ther 
society in the midst of which they live ; a .stragedy in which 
man is p,>rtrayed as the victim of social injustice.’ 

Q. 11, IndiGOia the elements of uvo&rsality in ^Strife* 
(Allahabad University. 1949.) 

A. The element of universality can be found in the 
very problem of the play, Strife.' The economic inequality 
will persist in every age in the human world however much 
the ideas of freedom and justice may advance with civiliza- 
tion, chiefly because the raw materials in the world cannot 
be evenly distributed by any meahs 'of locomotion or by any 
method of development of the uhdeveioped countries dr 
areas. Besides, human instincl; ohn never change ; man can 
never cease to be monopolistic ih spite of all socialistic and 



‘Communistic movements. Therefore, the problem of social 
^nd economic inequality will persist in the human woi-id as 
it began with the dawn of the human race, and it will 
•therefore find its expression from time to time in strikes and 
conflicts between the more fortunate and the less fortunate 
sections of the human population all over tJje world. 
JSlaturaiiy, the problem in Strife has the character of univer- 
sality. 

The again, if we analyse the conflict or the struggle in 
■the play, we find behind it a play of currems and cross- 
•currents of projudices and passions which too are common to 
human nature and which cannot be either totally eleminated 
•or reformed unless and until the whole human race is re- 
formed Naturally, the expression such jDassio'ns and preju- 
dices will command a universal interest nut only in Oals- 
worthy’s country and time but also in ail parts of the w.u ld 
-at any time whatever and whenever there will be an occa- 
sion for arousing them in the human breast. 

If we take into consideration the characters in the play 
we can find that although most of them are individual and 
peculiar because of their various ways of feeling, thinking 
and acting yet they are in essence types of human character 
which are praticaiiy universal when we take a wide range 
of our view of the human race — civilized or uncivilized, lite- 
rate or illiterate, rich or poor, generous or narrow-minded 
Anthony and Roberts, however different from each other 
they may appear to be to the audience, or practicaily one 
in their essential qualities, and such characters are quite 
■common amongst the Directors and the workmen of any big 
industrial or commercial concern. Even the minor charac- 
■ters. such as Evans, Bulgin, Frost, Rous, Madge and others 
with ail their peculiarities are typical and they have the 
sitamp of universality about them too. 

So far the situations in the play are concerned, they may 
as first sight appear be unusual but if we closely look at 
them, we shall find, tlibm quite commonplace situations, and 
therefore, such sltdatio, ns are very likely to command uni. 
'yersal interest of tH^ apdience because the audience will feel 





that such situations are not very unfamiliar in their own 
experiences of life and its affairs many leaders like Anthony 
and Roberts are being overthrown by their followers com- 
pletely unawares in many of the spheres of human activity. 
Many wives are found to die of hunger and cold like Annie 
during a strike, many husbands like Roberts are also found 
in actual life to overlook such tragic incidents for the sake 
of a bigger issue. Many lovers also like Madge and Rous 
sacrifice their dearest things in the world for the sake of 
their romantic sentiments, Therefore, Madge, Rouse, Annie, 
and others are types of hiiraan character in spite of their 
individuality which have tbs element of universality about 
them. 

The dialogue in the play has also the stamp of univer- 
sality about it, because the words each of the chracters 
seakps are not his own monopoly but are the common 
property of ail those persons in actual life who represent 
the same rank, the same profession, the same intellect, the 
vsarne education and culture as those of the characters in the 
plav, and therefore, cannot the dialogue also be regarded as 
possessing the element of universality as the characters or 
the situations or the prablera of the play ? 

Q, 12. Examine 'Strife^ and point out how the author secures 
the tragic effect. [Allahabad University, 19i9), 

A, In the play, Strife, the dramatist secures the tragic 
effect by means ot characters as well as incidents. He makes 
the workmen continue the strike for a pretty long time so 
that it involves the families of the strikers in the acutest 
distress of cold and hunger. We notice in the first scene of 
the second Act how Mrs. Roberts is dying of cold and 
hunger, how Mrs. Rous is bravely facing the bitterest 
pinches of starvation and yet not complaining, how Mrs. 
Bulgin announces that she had nothing for four days 
except bread and tea, that she had lost the laundry job 
because there were too many candidates for it, and how 
Mrs. Yeo says that she sends her husband every day out on 
the ice to put on the gentry’s skates and pick up whatever 
he can. This is not ail of the- pictnir® qC.misery which,, we 
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find in the house of the strikers. Mrs. Roberts actually dies 
of cold and hunger, and this incident deepens the gloom of 
the whole atmosphere. 

There are very few incidents in the play except the death 
of Annie which help the dramatist to secure the tragic 
effect. But there are at least two leading characters which 
help to intensify the tragic tension of the play. Anthony 
most of all by his stubborn attitude not to grant any 
legitimate concession to the strikers adds to their miseries. 
It is he alone, of all the Directors of the Company, who 
jcmains relentless till die last moment, not because he is by 
nature crule but because he being a thorough-bred capitalist 
is always in the habit of dealing with the woikmen with an 
iron hand. Anthony's relentlessncss is eritirely responsible 
for the tragedy of the play. He does not listen to the argu« 
merits and appeals of any of the Directors or even of his 
own son and daughter or of his servant, Frost, or to the 
warning of his secretary, Tench.. Some of the readers may 
say that the stiff attitude of Roberts is equally responsible 
for the tragedy, particularly for the death of his wife, but 
Roberts never wished his wife to die nor did he continue 
the fight for himself but for all the workmen who had been 
grievously wronged by their employers. Madge also con- 
tributes something to the tragedy of the play, firstly, by 
announcing to Roberts in the meeting of the strikers that 
his wife is in a dydng coi dition, and secondly, by telling the 
workmen afterwards that Mrs. Roberts is actually dead, 
because it turns the tide against Roberts and drives the 
strikers to make a compromise with their employers. Madge 
helps also to turn the head of George Rous, her lover, 
against Roberts who was in the beginning his greatest hero. 
It is George Rous who for the sake of his love for Madge 
forsakes fiis leader and urges the strikers to make an imme- 
diate compromise in order to save their women and children 
from starvation and ruin. 

Q. 13, Discuss the ifuih of the siatemeni with reference h 
''The heroes of Galsworthy's dramas are the -unseen foies 
‘ of modern existence, (tgHiiisl which we, poor mortals, can but 



pitifully cry out in mwnents of desperation and horror/ {Allafut^ 
bad University, 1949). 

A. In Galsworthy’s plays there is no external fate in 
the form of any supernatural agency as we find in Shakes- 
j eare’s plays, or even in the form of physical circumstances 
which shape the characters or govern their destiny. In the 
play. Strife, the strike is brought about because the Directors 
are exploiting while the strikers are not prepared to suffer 
that exploitation. Whichever turn the strike takes in the 
play is due entirely to the behaviour of the- characters, 
and not due to any supernatural agency or any tyranny 
of circumstances. If Anthony had not followed a policy 
of stringency or if be were prepared to gi-ant the work- 
ing class certain legitimate privileges to which they are 
perfectly entitled, there would have been no occasion for 
the strike. And then, again, if Roberts had not urged 
the strikers to continue the strike even to, the limit of 
starvation and death, the strikers, would have probably- 
made a compromise much earlier and there would, 
have been no death or no acute suffering of the women and 
children of the workmen. - ' 

So in Strife as in other plays of Galsworthy, charaoier- 
in destiny, and against the destiny or fate the other charac- 
ters in the play cry pitful ly as the strikers and the Directors 
do against Anthony and Roberts, because Anthony and 
Roberts appeas to be too strong for them like fate and also 
because Anthony and Roberts persist in continuing the 
struggle beyond the power of human endurance. We notice 
in Strife now pathetically, Enid and Edgar, and how -serious- 
ly Tench and f rost offer their arguments and appears to- 
Anthony in order to be a little merciful to the striker.s;. 
we notice on the other hand also how the strikers expres.s 
their views against Roberts* stiff attitude behind him and 
also in his face in the open meeting of the strikers in order 
to urge him to sue for a compromise with the employers; 
we notice also how both Anthony and Roberts turns a deaf 
ear to all their followers untill at least the followers become- 
the fate and turn the table against their leaders, . 
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find in the house of the strikers. Mrs. Roberts actually dies 
of cold and hunger, and this incident deepens the gloom of 
the whole atmosphere. 

There are very few incidents in the play except the death 
of Annie which help the dramatist to secure the tragic 
effect. But there are at least two leading characters which 
help to intensify the tragic tension of the play. Anthony 
most of all by his stubborn attitude not to grant any 
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Galsworthy seems to believe that human character 
■shape their destiny either good or evil, and there is no other 
'external fate. This is of course, and ultra- realistic view. 
He, of course, believes in another kind of fate: and that is 
the human system which is also the work of man. In Strife 
the real fate is the \Yrong human system, namely, the social 
•and economic irxequality. due to which some sections of the 
human population suffer grievously in the hand of some other 
sections of it. Galsworthy believes that every social or 
■economic system, is the work of man, and therefore, man is 
the real fate or destiiiy, and that all good and evil in the 
human world are entirely man's own creation. 

Q. 14. Indicate the main features of Galsworthy as a 
f>laywright with reference lo * Strife" {Allahabad University, 1949.) 

A. In Strife, we notice practically all the features of 
'Galsworthy as a playwright. Galsworthy i.s chieffy a problem 
playwright, and the Strife is a great problem-play because 
it deals with the eternal struggle between capital and 
labour. Of course, Galsworthy, while dealing with the 
problem, does not either moralise over the problem or 
sugge.st any solution to it. At the end of the play he speaks 
-throgh the lips of Tench and Harness that the strife between 
■capital and labour is a meaningless strife, because if capital 
•and labour come to understand each other properly a little, 
the strife between them is bound to come permanently to 
■an end. In that case, every strife with proper understanding 
should come to an end, and as a matter of fact, it is mis- 
understanding which is at the root of every conflict whether 
.social or political or religious or economic. 

In Strife, we find Galsworthy at his best in character- 
isation, in dialogue, and also in dramatic simation. He 
-creates certain dramatic situations which have no parallel 
in the range of dramatic literature, such as the announce- 
ment of death news of Annie by Madge at the meeting of the 
;$trikers which actually turns the whole tide of the strike, 
and also the sudden overthrow* of both Anthony and Rober- 
ts by their followers iyithout any notice to their leaders, 
‘vvhich teiminatcs -;Strik<^a’nd-''puts an end to all the sufferings 





of workmen. Galsworthy’s art of characterisation attains 
almost its perfection in the delineation of the character of 
Anthony and Roberts, and for this reason, Strife may be 
regai'ded as purely a character-play. Even the minor 
characters have been drawm with consumate sHll. Parti- 
cuiariy, the characters Thomas, Bulgin, Madge, and Jan 
will live for ever in the history of dramatic litrature as 
immortal dramatic personae like Faistaff- Puck, Fester 
and other of Shakt-spear’s plays. Galsworthy never describes 
any of the iihaj actors himself but he allows them to speak 
and fur liiernsclvcg, and out of their action.s he weaves the 
plot or incidents of his plays. Unlike Shakespear and other 
earliar dramatists, he plays much gi'eatcr attention to cha- 
ractej than to incident. He takes care of character and 
incident takes care of itself. 

Galsworthy cannot be surpassed even in dialogue be- 
cause he makes his characters speak very jfew words which 
arc absolutely necessary and which therefore have the most 
diamatic effect upon the audience. How brief, how pointed, 
how rdgnificant how fitting to the situation his diologue is 
indeed one can easily feel if one reads it aloud to himself or 
if oiie hears a good actor speaking the dialogue 1 As a rule, 
it is the dialogue which forms the real backbone of Galswor- 
thy’s plays, because it helps to develop the characters and 
also helps the creation of the situations as well as the pro- 
gress of the-action of the play. Galsworthy is at his best in 
his dialogue only when he makes the upper or the lower but 
not the middle class speak. Bernard Shaw’s dialogue may 
be more witty, satirical and even cryptic but Galsworthy’s 
dialogue is more natural and realistic just as his characters 
are also more natural and reah 

In Strife we can notice Galsworthy’s humour also. Every 
syllable which Thomas utters and every comment which the 
red-haired youth makes upon the wox’ds of Thomas excite 
some amount of laughter in the audience. But Galsworthy is 
noted for his grim or tragic humour as he shows in some of 
his other plays. Galyworthy’s humpur proceeds mostly froin 
his observation of the pathetic contrast of the social and 
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■shape their destiny either good or evil, and there is no other 
■external fate. This is of course, and ultra-realistic view. 
He, of course, believes in another kind of fate: and that is 
the human system which is also the work of man. In Strife 
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economic inequalities as we find it even in the present play 
when Annie refuses all the bounties of Enid or when Ro- 
berts and his followers refuse to sit in the chair in presence 
of the Directors. 

Q, 15. What is the nal signifioanoe of the, title of ike play 
^Strife' ? 

A, The title of the play is very significant. As the 
word, strife, implies a struggle or conflict between two }}ar' 
ties, the sumo struggle or conflict between two social groups, 
namely, the capiUiiists and the workmen, has been depicted 
in the present piay. In the beginning of industrial or com- 
mercial developments in any part of the world the capitalists 
ttse to exploit the working class as much as they ai'C doing 
today, but then, in those days the working-class in spite of 
their untold suffering were not aware of their own power or 
rather they had no organised collective consciousness of their 
, sufferings, and besides, formerly, there was no Trade Union 
to', take up the cause of labour and right its wrongs, Natu- 
. rally, labour used to suffer in the hands of capital without 
any protest or without any remedy. But in the present play, 
a different picture of labour has been given. It is a picture 
of labour that has completely awakened and is perfectly 
coascieus of its collective power. Hence, we find that due to 
certain grievances, labour strikes work w'hile capital also 
maintains an attitude of lockout, although some of the direc- 
tors of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works get nervous on 
account of the stiff attitude of the workmen and also on 
account of the loss the Company has suffered already due to 
the strike. 

We find in the present play that it is the Trade Union 
official who actually brings about a compromise at the end 
although in the beginning, it does not back the strikers pro- 
bably because their demands were not reasonable. So far 
Galsworthy is concerned, he does not care for the terms of 
the work before or after the compromise ; he does not sug- 

g 5St directly or indirectly any solution to the problem of 
e directly inequality between the capitalists and the work- 
g-class ; he' does not even bother his head about what 



attitude the leaders of the two opposing pai'ties take nor 
does he mind throwing both the leaders overboard by their 
own foliwers. What Glasworthy wants to point out in 
the play is that capital and labour should be regarded as 
partnership, and in that case, every strife or misunderstand" 
ing due to some inequality between them can be easily made 
up by a c unpromise as it made up in the present play, and 
in such a compromise wherever happens to be orthodox or 
conservative or prejudiced will have to be eliminated from 
the partnership. That is exactly the fate which Anthony 
and Roberts meet in the play because of their individual ob- 
stinacy, their personal malice, and their fiat refusal to come 
to a compromise. Galsworthy, while bringing about the 
compromise in the play, must be believing that a complete 
defeat or victory of either capital or labour is not an ideal 
partnership, and because both Anthony and Roberts are 
desirous of that kind of result of the strife, Galsworthy 
throws overboard both of them. 

The strife in the present play is not only between the 
workmen and their employers but also between Anthony and, 
Roberts, between the Chairmen and his Directors, between 
the leader of the strikers and the strikers themselves. The 
strife between the workmen and the employers is a class-con- 
flict while the strife between Anthony and Roberts is more or 
less a personal duel, but the stiife between the Chairman 
and his Directors or between Roberts and the strikers is only 
a clash or difference of ideas or angles of vision. But one 
chief strife always brings in its train a succession of minor 
strifes, and that is what Galsworthy depicts in the present 
play. 

Q. 16. Discuss and illusirate how far ‘Sirifa* can he regar- 
ded as a frohlem-flay, 

A. Problem and propaganda from the main object or 
theme of the modern drama. A problem-play presents a parti- 
cular view point of the dramatist regarding a particular 
a'^pect of the social life which he or his contemporaries live. 
The real impulse behind a problem play is not to offer any 
recreation or moral sermon to the audience or even to fulfil 





creative impulse of the playwright but to fulfil his sense of 
obligation to his society by sitting in judgment and express- 
ing his views upon the social or economic and other inequa- 
lities from which certain sections of the human population 
generally suffer. 

Strife is a play which deals with one of the social or 
rather economic problms of the human world— -the problem 
which is very common to the industrial world and which is 
the result of a conflict between capital and labour. The same 
problem of economic inequality can be viewed from different 
angles by different observers. Those who will justify the 
actions of Roberts in the play will think that the solution of 
the inequality probiera lies in a complete defeat of the capi- 
talists and a complete victory of labour in the form of posses- 
sion of all rights and privileges which the capitalists have 
been enjoying so far. And those who will justify Anthony 
will think that the remedy for the strife lies in a complete 
victory of capital over labour in the form of dictatorship 
and monopoly. There may be others who will take the side 
of Harness, the Trade Union official and who will believe 
that the strife between the capitalists and the workmen can 
be ended only by a fair or honourable compromise, because 
according to such people, the relation between capital and 
labour is a relation of partnership, and as such, it can be 
maintained only on terms of equality and mutual understan- 
ing. The present play actually ends in a compromise, which 
means that Galsworthy is in favour of no complete victory 
or defeat of any of the two parties. He does not want to 
suggest any concreate or clear-cut solution to the problem 
but he wants merely to awaken the moral sense and the 
critical spirit in his readers or audience in order to find out 
a solution for themselves. 

Q. 17. Discuss how far 'Strife* can be regarded as a human 
drama^ 

A. Strife is undoubtedly a problem-drama but it has 
been humanised by certain passions and emotions which 
,, jpredotnmantly a human drama. Although 

the play deals., with. btie . of ,the most vital problems of the 
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industria! world of today yet the conflict which originally- 
arises between the employers and the workmen of an indus- 
trial Company ultimately turns into a personal contest bet- 
ween the two leaders of the opposing parties. A tthony, who- 
represents, the capitalists, has already won the victory on 
four previous occasions, while Roberts who has suffered the 
defeat four limes in the hands of Anthony naturally bends 
all his energies to win the victory this time. Anthony alter 
having tasted victory so many times becomes naturally more- 
blond-thirsty, more obstinate and more dictatorial in his 
attitude, -wdiile Roberts having suffered insult and injury so 
grievously becomes more desperate, more revengeful, and^ 
more determined in his temper and spirit. Anthony becomes 
also too confident about his victory, and that is why, he dis- 
regards totally the attitude of his Directors, while Roberts- 
on the other hand having staked his all for the struggle and 
also having driven his followers to the last extremity of cold. 
and hunger feels that he has no other alternative but to fight 
and, theiefore, forgets totally that his followers have already 
grown completely exhausted by the bloody struggle and are- 
inclined to peace. ■ , 

If we look to the other characters, -we .find the sain&' 
passions and emotions struggling in their breasts. Annie in 
spite of her extreme cold and hunger refuses fiately all the- 
tokens of help from Enid, while Enid too in spite of being: 
the wife and daughter of the capitalists undergoes all sorts- 
of personal insult and humiliation for the sake of her love or 
charitable feeling for the suffering workmen as her brother 
Edgar also makes a decisive move along with other Directors 
in order to bring to an end the most painful struggle, not be- 
cause it has cost the Company fifty thousand pounds but be- 
cause it has cost the poor strikers so much mental agonies and' 
physical tortures. Even Madge who honours Roberts as a 
great hero conspires with her lover and her father to throw 
overboard their leader if he persists in the struggle and does 
not agree to come to a compromise with the employers. la. 
every breast of the characters in the play we find surging pas- 
sions and emotions which make the whole drama predomi- 
nantly human and which make the reader or the audience; 
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forset altogether that the drama is a problem-pla> . TJe 
human, character of the play reaches its climax when Annie 
dies and when the two leaders— Athony and Roberts are 
defeated by their own followers. 


Q. 18. Has the play, \Strife* got one or two keros ? 
who is the real kero ? 


If one. 


A. In problem-plays there is no question of any hero 
T-int in the nresent play, there are two outstanding characters 
/Sthony an?SrtI-who possess all the qualities^ of the 
teo BoUrof them are the leaders of the two opposing par- 
ties Anthony is the leader of the Board of Directors and re- 
prJ;ents the Lpitalist party while Roberts « 

Lorkmen and represents the labour party. Both ot tMm p _ 
certain qualities in common, namely courage, determi- 
nation tenacity, power of endurance, singleness of purpose, 

. fiahting spirit, self confidence, and power of 

ileau^nce Although Anthony speaks much less than Roberts 
tet whenever he speaks, he impresses his listeners as much 
Pnherts does- he impresses them even more by his silence, 

' wherea^Lb^^^^^^^^ ^vith his listenei^s by his power- 

ftd tongue. Roberts knows the psychology of the inob, and 

that Ts why, when the mob has completely veered agains 

him in the meeting of the strikers, he turns the tide his 

and wins them compietel> by tearing to pieces one by 
irTauSe Arguments of his previous speakers who vote for 
a compromise. Both Anthony and Roberts fight on behalf 
their followers, and both by a tragic irony are thrown 
nveiCrd by their followers, Anthony is thrown overboard 
he ^sticks to his old ideas and convictions while 

SeTtelsoverth^^^ 

^xtreSty of physical pains and mental agonies Anthony 
sacrifice anything but Roberts sacrifices his all. 
^ oberTcontributes all his lifers savings to the common fund 
the strikers to continue the strike until the employers are 
■ot the striK , tt sacrifices even his dearest wife m 

th^Srugffle Some of the critics have pointed out that An- 
thony filhts througliout for his Company but Roberts as the 
.. ,^nd ^or.^xathef from the biginning fights for the workmen as 
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well as for himself because he owes a serious grudge against 
the Trenartha Tin Plate Works — a grudge that he has not 
been sufHciently remunerated by the Ooropany for the inven- 
tion of the labour-saving machine which he sold to the Com- 
pany. They have pointed out further that on previous odea- 
sions at least four times. Roberts had been defeated by An- 
thony in a similar struggle, and therefore, Roberts bears a 
personal grudge against Anthony. But this is not true. In 
ail industrial struggles or in any other struggle, the leader 
never has any personal interest at stake, and if any at all, he 
identifies his personal interest with the interest of his class 
or community. 

Now the question is, who is the greater hero of the two 
towering personalities ? Those who are capitalists will 
delini tel y vote for Anthony while those who are workmdh 
will vote for Robercs. ^ But to take an impartial view of th« 
whole position, we think, Roberts is the greater personality, 
because he actually suffers much more than Anthony who does 
not suffer at all in the struggle. There is no heroism except in 
sufferings. Anthony by virtue of his age and experience of 
human life may be in a more previleged position, but that 
does not disqualify Roberts in the eyes of the audience as a 
hero. Anthony is more dictatorial, more obstinate and conser- 
vative than Roberts, and hence, his position is much weaker 
in this respect than that of Roberts. Roberts rules over the 
hearts of many by means of love and self sacrifice while An- 
thony rules over a few by means of his privileged position 
and by the power he wields as a member of the capitalists 
class. Roberts is a great orator while Anthony is just a speaker 
I although mostly he prefers to keep silent. Roberts deals with 
the illiterate mob, and hence, the job to rule over them is 
a much harder task than the job of ruling over a Board of 
half a dozen educated Directors. Some of the critics say that 
when both Anthony and Roberts are overthrown by their 
own followers at the end of the play, Anthony stands the 
shock successfully than ‘Roberts, but this is wrong It 
is Amhony who salutes and bows down first before Roberts, 
and Roberts making even the slightest gesture of respect to 
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Ajithony when both of them stand literally sttinned to see 
the Board of Directors and the workmen coining to a com- 
promise. 

Q. 19 It hay, heed- faid of Gaswofthy that rhafacter is 
destiny in Ms plays. It is tme also in the, case- of iho play 
^Strife’ ? 

A. A casual observer may think that Fate plays an 
important role in the play, Strife^ because the compromise 
between the employers and the workmen is brought about 
even against the will of their two leaders — Anthony and 
Roberts. But the reader should know that in the modern 
drama, and particularly, in the problem-play, there is no 
room for the role of Fate, becatisc the modern world being 
industrial, scientific, and atheistic does not believe in any 
supernatural agency or any other external power governing 
human affairs. Apart from this attitude of the human mind 
during the twentieth century, Galsworthy never wanted to 
drag Fate into human problems, and particularly, into indus- 
trial disputes which according to him are entirely man-made 
and hence, must be unmade by man. 

Galsworthy believes that it is man who brings about 

§ ood and evil into his life by his own doings, and these 
oings effect the fortunes of his fellow-beings. So for his 
plays are concerned, the characters in them create the inci- 
dents and the situations by their own behaviour, as we find 
in Strife the workmen bring about the strike and also the 
settlement of the strike. It is the leaders of the employers as 
well as of the woikmenwho keepalive the strike for some 
time, and when they become w^eak, their followers terminate 
the strike even against their leaders. In the meterial world, 
it is the majority that rules. In the Board of Directors, An- 
thony in spite of his supeiior personality, intellect and deter- 
mination has to yield before the majority just as Roberts in 
spite of his superior talents and greater reserve of energy and 
also in spite of his greater sacrifices has to lose his battle 
against his adversary because of the vote of dessent from the 
majority of his followers who against his will sue foi a com" 


We can raise the question here way Anthony and 
Roberts in sinie of iltcir superior braihs and energy and 
fcuptti ior c.vo! y tiling should lose the battle in the hands of 
their own loliowers ? It is surely not Fate that outwits them 
hut it is tlieir Oivn character. Both Anthony and Roberts, 
{irive tlieir foliowers to an extremity beyond which they can- 
not g'’^ or enditre. We notice how : Anthony in spile of the 
great loss ids Company snlTefs and in spite of the repeated 
warnings and advice front his colleagues and also from hisson 
and oangiitcrjy obstinate enough to stick to his relentless 
policy. Wc liOtice also liow Roberts in spite of the great pains, 
and agoniesy which bis own wife and other women and 
children suffer due to the strikeysticks to his stiff attitude and 
refuses to make any comprmnise Avitli the employers. This 
oijstinacy on the part of both brings their fait and work 
out the anti«ctimix~~a sudden compromise and terminatioi^ 
of the strike. 

In Galsworthy’s plays there is no external Fate but only 
the action of the characters which shapes their destiny and 
the de.stiny of their fellow-beings. In Shakespear’s play also, 
as some of the critics believe, character is destiny. 
Shakespear's plays, it., is some flaw in the character of the 
hero that brings about the tragedy. For example, in Maebe^ 
the ambition of rnacbcih ; in King Lear, the stupidity of Lear» 
in the speculative nature of Hamlet ; in Othello, the 

suspicious nature of Othello ; and in Julias Ceasar the 
imperialism of Ceasar. In the same way, we can say that the 
obstinacy of both Anthony and Roberts brings about their 
fall. 

Q. 20, Djssny ho-;o for * Strife^ is , essentially a tragedy w- 
spite of its happy ending, 

A. According to the old classical and conventionai 
standard, Sirife may be regarded by some of the readers as 
a comedy becau,se the play ends in the happy settlement 6f 
the struggle between the workmen and their employers.. 
But a play should not be judged by merely the manner in 
which it ends ; it should be judged also by the various in> 
cidents which occure in the play and also by the total air 
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mosphere it creates from the beginning to the end. There- 
fore we shall have to analyse closely the trend of the inci- 
dents, the mental and physical condition of the characters 
and the general atmosphere in the play before wc can 
■declare Strife^ a comedy or a tragedy. 

The every theme or the problem of the play is a stt'uggle 
’between the workmen and their employers, and this struggle 
is nothing but a strike of work, on the one hand, and a 
lockout, on the other. This strike of work means no wages to 
the workmen, which means again complete starvation of the 
workmen and their families. We actually find a picture as 
well as reports of acute cold and hunger in the houses of the 
workmen. Mrs, Roberts is lying in her death-bed due to 
•extreme hunger and cold ; Mrs. Rous is found in her last 
struggle with hunger and cold ; Mrs. Yeo reports that she 
and her husband are sitting absolutely without any job ; 
while others are found to confess that they are going without 
' iheir regular meals for some days. Last of all, we find that 
Mrs. Roberts actually dies and the workmen get extremely 
panicky about their own wives and children that, they may 
also die in a similar manner soon. That is why we find 
them deciding to sue for a compromise with the employers 
even against the will of their leader. How acute is the 
struggle for existence can be visible at the meeting of the 
workmen, who throw off their leader in spite of their love 
and respect for him. Roberts, in spite of his great eloquence 
and sincere good will, fails miserably to carry them along 
any further in the fight against the employers. He loses his 
leadership and loses his wife. There cannot be any greater 
tragedy than this. 

On the other hand, we find another picture of a hard 
, iifruggle amongst the Directors and their Chairman. Antho- 
r lay struggles hard to stick to his old guns. He explains to his 
<5olleague that if they yield once now, they will have to yield 
f^pr'ever in future, and the result will be that the workmen 
will be the master while the employers will be servants. 
Bht with all the arguments and determination and persona- 
lity, Anthony also fails to carry his colleagues any further 
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! in his stiff attitude towards the workmen. Even Edgar and 

; Enid the son and the daughter of Anthony , by a strange 

^ irony of circumstances, become the cause of their father’s 

T*" overthrow, struggle -between the Directors and their Chair- 

I man is no less tragic and pathetic than the struggle between 

i tiic workmen and their employers of between the workmen 

! and fhsdr leader, although in the case of the Directors; they 

i suffer from no real distress of cold or hunger. 


The cud of the play may be a happy compromise bet- 
ween the workmen and the employers, but surely, it is not 
a happy end of the two leaders of the opposite camps. In f 

our opinion, the very revelation to Anthony and Roberts of ' 

their overthrow by their own followers, at the end of the 



olay is probably the most tragic and pathetic picture in the 
whole range of dramatic literature. Galsworthy gives most 
masterly touches to the last picture of the two lost leaders- 
Mark the touches — ‘Anthony rises with an effort. He turns- 
to Roberts, who looks at him. They stand several seconds, 
gazing at each other fixedly ; Anthony lifts his hand, as. 
though to salute, but lets it fall. expression of Rober- 

ts' face changes from hostility to wonder. They bend their 
heads in token of respect. Anthony turns, and slowly walks 
towards the curtained door Suddenly he sways as thought 
about to fail, recovers himself, and is assisted out by Enidt 
and Edgar who has hurried across the room. Roberts re- 
mains motionless for several seconds, staring intently after 
Anthony, then goes out into the hall.’ 

Q. 21. DisGUss how for ‘‘Strife can -he regarded as a of 
contrasted characters and incidents- 

A. The incidents in the first act form a contrast with 
incidents in the second act. In the first act, we notice that a 
discussion is held by the Directors about the strike 
while in the second act we find that a meeting is held 
by the workmen to consider whether or not they should 
make a compromise. Then, again, in the first act,, 
the meeting is confined to males while in the first 
scene of the second act, the meeting is confined exclusively 
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to females. Last of all, there is al sG a sharp contrast between 
the well-furnished dining-room or drawing-room scene in the 
first act or in the third act and the ill-equipped kitchen scene 
of the open muddy scene in the second aCt,. 

There are at least two characters in the play wIjo in .spite 
of several points of similarity form a stiiking contrast with 
■oach other. Anthony is extremely r^ged a.s compared with 
Roberts. He is the leader of the directors wfsilc Rol^erts is 
the leader of the workmen. Anthony belogs to the capitalist 
'Class while Roberts belongs to the working class. Anthony 
on four previous occasions won the victory over Roberts 
when there was a strike in the factory of the TVenartba Tin 
Plate Works. Anthony is the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors while Roberts is merely an engineer, and lieuce, as 
good as any workman. Anthony d>3es not lose or sacrifice 
.any thing of his own as Roberts loses and sacrifices practi- 
cally everything of his own. Roberts actualy contiibutes all 
Jiis life’s savings to the striker’s fund. He even sacrifices his 
‘dear wife for the sake of the strike. Anthony .speaks very 
■rarely but Roberts speaks loudly whenever tiiere i.s aii occa- 
sion for it. Anthony is juset a table talker while Robei'ts is 
.a regular orator. We notice the gift of Roberts as an orator 
in the meeting of the srtikers. Anthony is ob-finate and also 
■dictatorial but Roberts is merely determined and tenacious 
in his purpose; he is never dictatorial to his workmen as 
Anthony is to his Directors, Eeven when both Anthony and 
Roberts are thrown over board by their own followers, 
Roberts is not so much shoked as Anthony, wltich means that 
Anthony loves his position of power and privilege unlike 
Roberts who feels shocked only becau.se the workmen have 
yielded to their emplopers. 

There are other characters in the play who also form 
?}ome amount of contrast with one another. Enid and Edgar 
are both in favour of a speedy settlement of the strike by 
sgaeans 'of a compromise but Enid wants it for the sake of her 
father, while Edgar wants it for the sake of the poor workmen. 
flEkfe® again, Wanklin forms a contrast with Wilder and 
Scantlebury because he is much wiser and also more balanced 
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in mind than they. Annie also foi'ms a sharp conti-ast with 
Mrs. Rous and Madge because she is more tolerant, more 
patient, and yet more keenly alive to her sense of honour 
than any of them. 

Q. 22. Analyse ike psychology oj ihc mob sc-;ne in ^Sififc\ 

A, The mob of tlie workmen collects in the second scene 
of the second act in order to decide whether they should sue 
for a compromise or continue the strike. Harness, the Trade 
Union ofllciai, speaks first, and carries the whole mob with 
him slowly by his clever and diplomatic speech. The mob 
is so innocent and unsuspecting that it cannot detect any of 
the qiiiobles which Harness uses in his speech. Harness 
wins the mob to his side simply because he appeals to its 
emotion, passion and sentiment, and also because he never 
speaks in abstract terms. But then, as soon as Thomos begins 
to speak against the Union, the mob is again prejudiced 
against Harness. Thomas wins the mob completely to his, 
side by exploiting its superstitious mind and also its sense of 
blind reverence for tlie Chapel, religion, and God. The 
mob is absolutely ignorant of the ways of Nature or of the 
mysteries of the Chapel, and hence whatever sense or non- 
sens Thomas talks about Nature and the Chapel, the mob 
believes every syllable of his words. 

Even speakers like Jago, Evans and Rous disturb the 
attitude of the mob from moment to moment. This show 
how unsteady, undecided, and unreliable the mob is. We 
notice that the mob has been completely inclined to a compro- 
mise after it has listened to Harness, Thomas and Rous; but 
when Roberts takes his stand on the platform and begins to 
speak the mob again veers round Roberts and decides against 
the, compromise. Roberts is undoubtedly the greatest 
speaker, but he too works upon.tlie ignorance and superstition 
of the mob, and that is how, he .succeeds in completely turn- 
ing the tide at the end of hi.s .speech. But again, when 
Madge appears on the scene and announces the death news 
of Annie, the tide turns against Roberts, and the mob finally 
decides for the compromise. 



The psychology of the mob is everywhere the same, 
because the mob consists mostly of the illiterate or half 
educated mass, because the mob never thinks or feels or act 
individually. The other name for a mob is GolloGtive un- 
reawn, and this unreason can be shaped and directed any 
way by a clever speaker who knows the psychology of the 
mob. Robserts is a perfect master of the psyciioiogy of the 
mob and that is why, he can play hell-fire with tiie mob 
whenever he happens to address it. 


Compare the sp&eohes of Anthony with the sp, eohes 


Q. 23. 

of Roberts. 

A. Anthony does not speak much except in the third 
act just before putting the amendment to the vote of the 
Directors, while Roberts makes his best speech in the 
second scene of the second act at the meeting of the stj ikers. 
Anthony speak from one angle — the angle of the capitalist, 
while Roberts speaks fi’om a different angie—the angle of 
the labourer. Anthony speaks in order to convince his 
Directors that unless they deal .with labour with an iron 
hand, labour will be the master of the capitalist and the 
capitalist will be the slave of labour. Anthony being him- 
self a born capitalist has the obsession in his head that 
capital is superior to labour, and therefore, capital should 
be always the master of labour, Anthony says that there 
cannot be two masters in the same house, and therefore, 
when capital and labour have to work together in the same 
field, capital should be the master while labour should be 
the servant. Capital and labour according to Anthony, can 
never have the same interests nor can they ever be partners 
in the same game. Anthony further says that if capital 
yields to labour once, it shall have to yield to it for ever 
and be its eternal slave. But Anthony’s views are all 
prejudiced and one-sided, and therefore, wrong, although 
they are likely to have a ready appeal to trie capitalist 
mind. Of course, his speech is quite forceful but not con- 
vincing except to the capitalists. 

Roberts’ speech is directed first aganist his previous 
speakers, chiefly against Thomas who appeals to the work- 
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men in the name of Nature and the Ghapel and who actually 
succeeds in winning them by exploiting their ignorance and 
supersitioii, Thomas speaks in abstract terms like Brutus 
in Julius Caesar, while Roberts speaks in concrete terms and 
that is why, every word of Thomas is completely neutralised 
by the words of Roberts who gives concrete illustrations of 
the ironies of Nature and of the war of the Ghapel against 
Nature. Roberts is a perfect psychologist, and that is why, 
he proceeds with speech slowly ; he watches the effect of 
evei'y one of his words upon his audience and then he speaks 
again to intensity the effect of his words. He adds irony to 
his words and thereby makes his listeners feel all the more 
acutely the bitterness or truth of his remarks. Last of all, 
when he finds that he has completely swayed the audience, 
he attacks capital in the most eloquent and ironical words 
which have very few parallels in the wiiole I'angc of 
dramatic literature. Roberts speaks with sincercst emotion, 
and because he is himself a workman and also a sufferrer, 
his words come straight from his heart and go straight 
into the hearts of his listeners. Just as Anthony talks of 
capital and labour so also Roberts talks of the same thing 
but how correctly he puts the relation between capital and 
labour 1 Mark his words which begin with the sentence, 
'The fight of the country*s body and blood against a blood- 
sucker’ and end with the sentence, ‘You have got it on its 
knees your miserable bodies pain ?’ 


If we compare the speeches of Anthony with those oF 
Roberts we find that Roberts is a far greater speaker than 
Anthony just as Anthony is a far greater speaker than 
Brutus in Julius Ceasar, The speeches of Roberts would 
appeal to every one of the readers because they are the 
words of a wronged soul, because they are the language 
of a race of blood-suckers whose name is capitalist, and be- 
cause there are few capitalists in the world while there 
are numberless labourers, because the capitalists have 
monopolised so far all the comforts and luxuries, all the 
rights and privileges while the labourers have been always 
bleeding themselves to death without having the least 
sympathy from those for whom they have been sacrificing'. 


n 
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their life. Anthony’s speech is not likely to make any 
Impression xifon anybody except the selfish and mean 
'Capitalists because he talks of preserving a rule of 
tyranny and exploitation over the race of weak, helpless and *** 
suffering humanity. Even the Directors do not seem to be 
influenced by Anthony’s speech because some of them have 
still in them some drop of the milk of the human kindness as 
we find in Edgar and Enid. Wc should not however judge 
the speeches of Anthony and Roberts by the success they 
. achieve, because none of the speeches actually succeed in 
maintaining the speaker’s hold upon his followers till the 
end* and yet we must say that the speeches of both the ^ 
leaders are perfectly befitting their position as the leaders 
•of two most important classes of the human race, namely, 
the capitalists and the labourers. 

Q. 24. Show how for it is true to say that ihore are two 
dramas in ^Strife’. 

j A. Strife has got only one plot, and therefore, there is ^ 

i; no question of more than one drama In this play. And yet 

I one feels that there are two dramas inside this play. The 

I reason is that in the beginning of the play, the dramatist 

j;, lays stress upon the strike which is the real problem of the 

!' play, while slowly and gradually as the drama progresses, 

5 , the dramatist turns that strike into a personal combat bet- 

?, ween the two leaders of the Directors and the workmen. 1 

I One part of the play feels like a drama of events or inci- -<5 

-dents while the other part feels like a clash between two 
: characters. The strike is undoubtedly the real theme of the 

; play, but the attention of the audience is gradually diverted 

from the strike to the two chaiacters. So long the strike 
;; goes on, there is no mistake aboxit the singleness of the plot 

1 or singleness of the interest of the play, but the plot or 

: singleness of the compromise either from some of the 

j .Directors or from some of the workmen, the play seems to 

: d.ivide itself into two halves, the first half of incident is 

\ feeing slowly forgotten while the second half of character is 

r feeing pushed into the foreground of the attention and 

(' the audience. The theme of the play retains its 

j ^universality so long Anthony and Roberts do not come to 
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personal grips, but the moment they meet each other face, 
rlie audience feels that the quarrel or the strife between the 
two parties cannot be dissolved unless and until the personal 
prejudices and passions between the two leaders are removed 
or settled. The dramatist also very skilfully removes these 
iwo irreconcilables from the stage in order to bring about 
a compromise bet\veen the two parties — the employers and 
the workmen. He does this trick by getting the two leaders 
overtbrowii by their followers and by introducing a middle- 
man, the Trade Union otHcial. At the end of the play, the 
audience unmistakably feels that the two dramas of incident 
and character come to an end with the defeat of the two 
leaders in the hands of their own followers and not with 
the compromise betw'een the Directors and the workmen. 
This is the feeling which makes one think that there are 
two dramas inside the play otherwise there is no duplication 
of plot or of theme or of character or of anything else which 
goes to the making of a play. 

Q. 25, Show how the oharaoiers in ^Strife^, are 

types in the beginning hut they gradually heoofne individuals with 
the progress of the play, 

A. In the first act, the characters speak and behave as 
if they are representatives of sorre class. Anthony, Wilder, 
Scantlebury, 'Wanklin and everybody else speak like the 
employers or capitalists or like the owners of an industrial 
concern. Some of the features of their character appear 
unmistakably like the features of a class of people and not 
individuals. Mark particularly the ease loving fastidious 
nature of Wilder who demands a screen for the fire and 
who is not even prepared to shift his seat a little from the 
fire, Scantlebury simply follows the suggestion of Wilder 
in liaving a screen for the fire. Edgar is the only character 
wlio retains Jus individuality from the very beginning and 
who never talks or behaves like a representative of the 
capitalist class. Anthony speaks but little in the first act 
and whenever he happens to speak, he speaks more like the 
Chairman of a Board of Directors or more like a capitalist 
or like one who has no separate individuality from that of 
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his class. Tench, Wanklin and ail else speak in the same 
manner as if they are merged into one body or group of 
people. Even Roberts speaks in an impersonal tone when 
he discusses the strike with Harness or with Anthony. Ho 
never forgets that he is a spokesman of the workmen as 
Anthony also never forgets that he is the Chairman of t!ie 
Board. It is only Enid and Edgar who appaer to be 
individual in their character from the beinning or the 
end. 

But as the play progresses, mark the change in the at- 
titude,^ tone, and behaviour of any of the characters, and 
you wdll be convinced that each one of the characters assumes 
some amount of individuality which they retain till the cn 1 
of the play. In the second act, whether in the oegiiming 
or at the end, every one of the characters shows its individ- 
uality. Mrs. Rous, Madge, Bulgin, Evants, Thomas — ’all 
wear a distinct stamp of individuality as much their 
leader Roberts who in the second and the third act cannot 
forget for a moment that the strike between the workmen 
and the Directors is nothing but a personal strife between 
himself and Anthony, and that is why, he gets more wild, 
more bitter, and more ironical when he addresses the strikers 
in the second scene of the second act. He actually becomes 
personal in his attack against Thomas, Rous and others who 
are in favour of compromise. But for a time, when he talks 
of capital and labour, he merges his individuality com- 
pletely into the cause of the strikers just as Anthony too does 
the same when talks of the relation between capital and 
labour. 

Q. 26. Assess Galsworthy^ s views about capital and labour 
as far as you can gather from the play^ ^Strife'. 

A. Galsworthy’s views about capital and labour can 
be gathered from the speeches of Anthony and Roberts in 
the play. Anthony says that master and servants can never 
ual, that b->th capital and labour cannot be the master 
e same time, that capital is the real brain behind 
that capital should therefore be the master. He 
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further says that the interests of capital and labour can 
never be the same, that capital is not a part of the machine 
of which labour is another part, and that capital is the 
machine Itself, or m other words, capital is the most im- 
portant that is the machine itself, while labour is only 

a part of that machine. Anthony believes that labour 
should be always treated with an iron hand, that sentiment 
or softness oi and Rind has no place, and that socialism is 
absolutely^ a meamngles, termr Anthony believes further 
that if capital once yields to labour, labour’ will alvvavs 
take an undue advantage of capital and will try to be its 
master. He says that there will be a fight between 

capital and labour, and in the open fight, if any of them 
loses, It IS not a disgrace for it. 

Roberts being himself a labour speaks everythin? in 
favour of labour just as Anthony speaks everything in 
favour of capital Roberts savs that capital is a white-, 
faced monster whose ijpg have been reddened with'''the 
blood of labour or m other words, capital always exploits 
labour and makes It bleed to death for the comforts and 
luxuries. He explains how labour works day and night 
for the comfort of capital and how it is cheated by capital 
in the long lun. He calls capital a traitor because it makes 
false promises to labour but never fulfils those promises. 

Therefore labour should never trust capital nor should it 
work at all for capital or yield to it on any occasion. It is 

only by continual submission that labour has made its own 

position so miserable. If j^bour takes a stiff attitude, capital 
IS bound to come down. In the opinion of Roberts, capital 
and labour should be equal partners, and none should be 

the master of the other although Roberts would like to say 

that capital should be the master of labour. ^ 

mtui, of 

UfetproW^mlThe wSuTd'noT havel^i *“ 

promise between the workmen «d the employers?ha“wouTd 
have rather brought about a victory of the workmen IT a 
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defeat of the employers because of his socialistic leanings, 
Galsworthy had, a large sympathy for the suffering humanity 
and it is but natural that he should have brought a victory 
of the poor workmen, but then, he has shown sufficient 
power of seif control by making a peaceful settlement of 
the strike in the play in spite of his distinct sympatliy for 
the suffering workmen. When Galsworthy speaks through 
the lips of .Anthony, it is difficult to believe that he is not 
in favour of capital, because Anthony’s arguments are suffici- 
ently convincing to create that impression upon the mind, 
of his audience. On ■ the other hand, when we li.sten 
to Roberts, we feel convinced at the same time that Gals- 
worthy must be pleading the cause of labour and must be 
himself inclined to labour. But then, when he throws 
overboard both the leaders of capital and labour at the end 
of the play, we feel completely confused, we cannot make- 
sure if Galsworthy is in favour of either capital or labour. 
If we study the play a little closely, we find that Galsworthy’s-, 
real aim is to point out to the reader or audience that 
neither capital nor labour should take the upper hand nor 
should any of the two suffer in the hands of the other. 
Galsworthy means to tell us that life is always full of pro- 
blems, and there will be always some dispute or other in 
every sphere of life, and the best way to settle a dispute is 
to create a proper under.standing between the conflicting 
parties and then to make them meer half ways. Galsworthy 
is in favour of a compromise because without compromise 
human life would be a continuous bed of thorns, whether 
the capitalists or the labourers rule. We find in the play 
that it is all due to misunderstanding that the Directors- 
refuse for some time to grant the demands of the workmen, 
and the workmen too continue the strike involving their 
wives and children into unnecessary physical pains and 
mental agonies. Galsworthy, therefore, introduces into the 
play Harness, the Trade Union Official, in order to make 
peace between the two contending parties. Harness stands 
as the symbol of impartiality, as the instrument of peace 
and friendliness, and as the medium of proper under- 



IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

To beard the Hon in his den — To do something conrageou?/- 
and risky. If Pakistan attacks India through Wesi; fjengal, 
it wou'd be just like bearding the lion in his den. 

To set the Thames on fire — To attempt something impos- 
sible. if America reaily ^vants to wipe uo’,; (Jornintini.aiT 
fsoin the face of tJie Earthy it wmiiid be just like netting the 
I’hames on fire. 

To gioe the cold shoulder — To discourage. \Vheuevcr I- 
approach him for h(d|'i iie^ ahvay gives the cold shiniklcr. 

To blotj onds oumi ir-mnpd- — To talk highly of one.self. 
Nobody has any regard for tlie man who always blows his 
own trumpet. 

To play ike second fiddle — To play a subtndiaate role. 
There are some people who are born to })lay the second 
fiddle all their life. 

To make a soafiogoat — To make the victim of unfair punish- 
ment. If nobody in the class tells me 'which boy was whist 
ing, I shall make any body the scapegoat. 

To beg the quesUon--^TQ> avoid answering a question. It is 
only when one cannot answci' a {question that he begs the 
question. 

To read between the lines — To read closely. If you care to 
read between the lines of this essay^ you are sure to grasp 
the idea in it. 

To give the dnil his due—'To punish a person when he 
rightly deserves it or to .appi'cciate a good quality even in a 
bad person, '.rhc English people with all their exploitations 
of our country nave done us also a great good, and we must 
give the devil his due. 

To swallow one's words-— To contradict oneself. Politicians- 
have got the habit of swallowing their woz'ds. 

To turn over a new loaf — To change for the better, Years 
ago he was an addict to drinking and gambling but now he- 
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lias turned over a new leaf. 

To fall in wUh—^To agree with. I cannot fall in with 
your arguments. 

To huv6 no have no courage. Servants generally 

have no guts to speak rudely to their master. 

To jyoUff oil upon troubled water — To add to a trouble. 
Ever since the partition, India has been facing many difficult 
problems, but some of the party politicians have been trying 

to pour oil upon troubled water. 

To cross the Rubicon -‘To overcome a great difficulty. When 
India will solve the Kashmir problem, she will really cross 
1 :he Rubicon. . 

To wear one's heart upon one's sleeve— To be timid or 
cowardly. If a soldier wants iio win victory, he must not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

To cast reflections on — 'To criticise badly. It is very un- 
fair to cast reflections oh a person in public. 

To aet ike upper hand — ^To get the advantage, j-s 
■extremely mean of a person to take the upper hand over his 
benefactor. 

To come to "grief — 'to regret or to come to tears. If you 
do not work hard at your books now you will come to grief 
at the time of examination, , 

To throw cold water — To discourage. If you always 
throw cold water on the ambitions of youth, they will never 
inake a mark in life. 

To nip in the hud— To destroy in the very beginning. 
If you do not try to nip in the bud your bad habits they 
will never leave you afterwards. 

To last straw on a camels back— Anything which reaches 
the limit of toleration. If you make little children learn 
too many subjects it will be just like the last straw on a 
camcEs back. 
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A white elephufii — A very expensive thing. For Indians 
to marry an English woman is just like maintaining a white 
elephant. 

mum- 

The olive branch — The symbol of peace. The Americans 
are trying to carry the olive branch to China under the 
cover of the stom bomb. 

To gloss over faults — To overlook faults. It is dangerous 
always to gloss over the faults of the little children. 

{ To pooh pooh — To express contempt or derision. Even 

if one happens to be a bad speaker, it is bad manners to pooh 
pooh him upon the stage. 

; To pick holes — To find fault with. It is only the mean 

I people who always pick holes with others. 

To lose heart — To feel discouraged. Even if you happen 
! to fail in your examination, you should not lose heart. 

; Bag and baggage — Leaving nothing behind. I have 

i received orders for my transfer, and I shall be packing off 
I bag and baggage in a week's time. 

[ To the back-hone — Thoroughly, He is a communist to 

i the back-bone. 

For better ^ for worse — In all circumstances, good or bad. 
Everybody should think thrice before going to marry, be- 
cause marriage is a union for better, for worse. 

In black and white — In writing. You must put every- 
thing in black and white otherwise I cannot trust you. 

A hone of contention — A subject of dispute. Kashmir is 
the bone of conf.ention between Pakistan and India. 

Crowned with success — Rewarded with success or com- 
pleted successfully. If you work hard, your labour wdii be 
crowned with success. 

By dint o/— By means of. He has earned his present 
high position absolutely by dint of labour. 

iO 
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A drawn game — A game in which neither party gains. 
The other day there was a Football match between the 
Aiialiabad University team and the Lucknow University 
team but it was a drawn game. 

Enough and to spare — Plenty. Unless one has money 
enough and to spare, one cannot live comfortably these* 
days. 

Ever and anon — Frequently. If you rebuke your child- 
ren ever and anon, they are not likely to improve their con- 
duct. 

For ever and a day — For ever or for good. Once you 
miss a golden opportunity you miss it for ever and a day. 

Fag end — The final stage. Due to partition of India I 
have lost everything at the fag-end of my life. 

Fair field and no favour — ^Opportunity and importiality. 
In all competitive exarhinations everybody wants fair field 
and no favour. 

Above board— Unquestionable ; perfectly honest. The 
dealings of some of the government officials are not above 
board because they are in the habit of taking bribes sec- 
retly. 

By fair means or foul — By any means, good or bad, 
honest or dishonest. I must get a job this year by fair 
means or foul otherwise I shall be age-barred. 

To play fast and loose — Not to be true to one*s promise. 
If you always play fast and loose with people, yon will never 
make freinds with anybody. 

Few and far between — At long intervals. Your visits to 
Allahabad have been rather few and far between. 

Fire and sword — Destruction, Wherever the soldiers 
happen to pass, they always carry fire and sword through 
that land. 

, First and foremost— Bei^ove anything else ; of greatest 
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i importance. First and foremost you must take care of your 
health otherwise you will prove a failure in every field. 

Through fire and water — Through great difficulties. Who- 
ever happens to help you through fire and water, you should 
regard him as your real friend. 

By fits and starts — Irregularly. If you study by fits and 
starts you will never get through your examination. 

Flesh and blood — Human nature ; relatives. Such insults 
are more than flesh and blood can endure. He willed all 
his property to charitable institutions and left nothing for 
his own flesh and blood. 

Flood of light — Plenty of information or enlightenment. 
I The speaker during his speech threw a flood of light upon 
the subject of his speech. 

Gall and wormwood — Extremely bitter. Communism is 
gall and wormwood to the capitalist nations. 


For good and all — Finally or for ever. He is leaving our 
university for good and all. 

Hand and glove — intimate or familiar. It is not very safe 
to be hand and glove with every stranger. 

Hard and fast — Strict, There is no hard and fast rule 
for keeping fit. 

Head and shoulders — greatly. As a politician, Pandit 
Nehru was head and shoulders above all Indians. 

Over head and ears — completely or deeply. He is over 
head and ears in love or in debt. 

Head and heart — Both in intellect and emotion. Mahatma 
Gandhi was head and heart a moral i eformcr and not a 
politician. 

Heart and soul — Earnestly. Unless you work heart and 
soul, you can never succeed in any enterprise. 

High and low — Everywhere. The police searched high 
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and low for the thief but could not trace him out* 

A hole and corner policy — A secret or underhand means. 
During war every government has to follow a hole and 
corner policy in order to defend its own interest. 

By hooh or hy Gfook—^y any ^ means, good or bad. If I 
cannot get through the examination this time by hook or by 
crook, my whole career will be ruined. 

To all inienis and purpose — Practically. To all intents and 
purposes, co-education is not a curs but a blessing. 

Jot or Utile — The minutest part. In science you cannot 
afford to neglect one jot or tittle because your experiments 
are very likely to lead to absolutely wrong results. 

Kith and kin — Blood-relations or kinsfolk. Mahatma 
Gandhi used to regard all his country men as his kith and 
kin. 

By leaps and hounds — in a quick and large measure. Pie 
is making progress in English by leaps and bounds. 

Thorough the length and breath — ^Ali over or throughout. 
Our government is trying to hunt out the communists thro- 
ugh the length and breadth of the country. 

Under and lock ifedsy— -Securely ‘kept or confind in privacy. 
Both the Hindus and the Muslims keep their women under 
lock and key lest they should come in touch with other men 
than their husbands. 

The loanes and fishes — Materials benefits. During the 
British rule in India, the Britishers alone used to enjoy the 
loanes and fishes of government service. 

In the nick of Urns— 'At the last moment but not too late. 
He arrived at the railway station in the nick of time to catch 
the train. 

For the woweg-— For the present. I think, this money will 
4o for the nonce. 


Odds and ends — Various articles. When women shift from 
one house to another they cannot leave behind them and 
odds and ends of their household goods. 

Oui of doors — In the open air. To live out of doors is 
always very healthy. 

Out of the frying fan into the fire— -Out of one difficulty 
into a greater difficulty. Immediately after the attainment 
of political independence India actually carne out of the 
frying pan into the fire because she had to settle the most 
difficult problem of the various native states. 

Part and parcel — An essential portion. Materialism has 
become part and parcel of western culture. 

Penny wise and foundfooHsh — Gareful about petty gains 
while careless about large expenses. Those who mind to- 
spend even petty amounts on the necessari^ of life but 
foolishly waste big amounts on luxuries are; said to be penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Pros and cons — For and against ; advantages and dis- 
advantages, Before we take any step in any matter we must 
consider the pros and cons matter. 

Rack and file — Common people. The communists make‘s 
no distinction between the rack and file and aristocracy. 

Rack and ruin — Complete destruction. jDuring times of 
war everything goes to rack and ruin, 

Rhyme or reason — sufficient cause or reason or sense. He* 
always talks without any rhyme or reason. 

Right and left — In all directions. He was attacked right 
and left by the furious mob. 

Room and to sfare—Plonty of accomodation, Our Uni- 
versity hall has room and to spare at least for two thousand 
persons. 

Rough and ready — Rude but serviceable or kind. The- 
colonel is a rough and rude person. 
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SmkGloth and ashes — Tokens of grief and repentance. 
When the King died his subjects went in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Skin and hone — Reduced to a skeleton. Suffering 
conilnuousiy from iVldlaria he has literally become all skiii 
and bone. 


Stosks and stones — Inanimate objects. The ancestors of 
the human race used to worship stocks and stones. 

Stuff and nonsense — .Nothing but nonsense. The speech he 
has delivered is all stuff and nonsense. 



Sum and substanoe — Essence. This is the sum and sub« 
stance of his speech. 

Thick and thin — Intimate. It is not safe to be thick and 
thin with every stranger. 

Time and again — Frequently. I have been warning you 
time in again that you should behave properly before your 
eiders. 

Tit for tat — Blbw^ for blow. During the last war 
Germany got tit for tat when she gave a stab at the back of 
Russia. 

Up and doing — Active. The struggle for existence is so 
hard that unless we are constantly up and doing, we shall 
gradually lose our foothold in every sphere of life. 

Ups and downs — ^Prosperity and adversity. In everybody’s 
Hfe tlaere are ups and downs. 

Weal and woe — Joy and sorrow. The husband and the 
wife are linked together in weal and woe. 

Wear and fear — Loss or injury suffered by use. You must 
s tore up extra energy for the wear and tear of your body 
otherwise suddenly one day it may totally collapse. 

"Wide of ike work — 'Beside the point. His answer to the 
question was wide of the mark. 
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WMd and. weather — Circumstances or conditions. The 
ship will sail tomorrow wind and weather permitting. 

Armed at all joints — ^Fully prepared. A lawyer should be 
armed at ail points when he goes to defend his client in a 
court of law. 

Armed to the teeth — thoroughly guarded. If you want to 
compete at the I. A. S. EKamination, you must be armed 
to the teeth to answer any question either in the written, 
papers or in the wViJ test. 

To beggar dosoripHon — To be beyond the power of descri- 
ption. Taj Mahal is such a monument of architecture that 
it beggars description. 

To bear the brunt — To bear the main burden. It is not 
the commander but the common soldier who has to bear 
t he brunt in the battle-field. 

To blow hot and cold with the same breath — To encourage 
and discourage at the same time. Every person should be 
regarded as a cheat whoever happens to blow hot and cold 
with the same breath, 

J 0 bring to bay — To drive into a difficult position. 

To he badly off — To be in a bad condition. Practically 
ninety per cent of the Indian population are badly ofiF i* 
their financial position. 

To heat about the >bush — To try at random or indefinitely. 
When one does not know a thing he will naturally beat 
about th e bush. 

To heat black and blue — To beat {very hard so as to leave 
black and blue marks on the body. The thief was beaten 
black and blue by the police and yet he did not confess his 
crime. 

B*‘oath one's last — Die. He breathed his last at a place 
and at a time where and when none of his nearest and 
dearest ones could appear. 
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To burn the candle at both ends- 
your money on the cinema, the 
also on drinking and gambling, 
your candle at both ends. 

To btiry the haUket—To make 
After the 
should I 


—io waste. If you spend 
restourant, the races and 
you will be then burning 


^ ^ to forgive and forgbt. 

partition of India the Hindus and the Muslims 

nt of hatchet and established a permane- 

nt lie or friendship between the two states. 

to Nez&eastle— To waste one's labour. When 

? £ It population are agricultu- 

bodv T Newcastle if any 

Dody talks of popularising agriculture in India. 

With tyranny and without freedom 
The Britishers were ruling in India with a high hand. 

To Ghalk out—To draft or to prepare. Everybody should 
chalk out a regular progromme of life otherwise Luch of 
his time, energy, and money would be wasted. 

To out one's coat aoeording to one's olotk— To snend 
cording to one s means. If you do not cut your coaTa^n^ 

dl%r°oE‘' ® difficulty some 

Tjf Gordian knot — ^To overcome a great diffiruhv 

If India can sol^ve the Kashmir problem, she would be real- 
ly cutting the Gordian knot. 

.utTLn -» 

. »««» /acfi-To suffer oneself 

Thirf 'I*''- ' 1°'°® *° ?° somebody else. 

T ere are people in the world M'ho in order to feed the r 

fac€^^^ 3nger often cut off their own nose to spite one’s 
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To out to the quick-— ’To put one in an awk^-ard position, 
I was cut to the quick when I was told in public that I was 
a cheat. 

To take one's cue — To take the hint. Little children often 
take the cue from their eiders. 

To Ms in harness — To die while on service. There are 
many persons who die in harness and cannot enjoy any 
pension. 

M daggers drawn — In a state of extreme enmity. Two 
rival lovers are always at daggers drawn with each other. 

At a low ebb — on the decline. In old age bodily energy 
is at a low ebb. 

In one’s element — In one’s natural surroundings. A Scho- 
lar is in his own element when he is in a circle of scholars. 

Toobh and nail — ^Most voliently or bitterly. I am going 
to fight tooth and nail for my election. 

To fan the flame — To add to. an 0vih Some of the Hindus 
and the Muslims have been fanaig the flame of communaii- 
sm even after the partition of India; 

To fall fiat — To have no effect. My advice fell fiat on 
his ear. . r.; • 

X To fall foul of — To quarrel. Gonsidering the' various 

issues at stake, one should not fall foul of the government. 

To add fuel to the flame — To help the aggravation of a 
quarrel. Sheikh Abdullah is’ simply adding fuel to the 
flame when he is talking of the independence of Kashmir 
as a state. 

With .Hying colours — With success or victory. You are 
sure to come out with flying colours at the M. A, Examina- 
tion. 

Greek to one — perfectly unintelligible to one. When an 
Indian visits Europe for the first time in his life everything 
appears to be Greek to him. 
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Hue and cry — A loud noise. They raised a hue and cry 
on the corruption of the police. 

To harp on ike same string — To talk of the same thing 
repeatedly. Those who harp on the same string are bound 
to be dull and m:)notonous. 


At one^s fingers^ ends — 'Completely ready. I have rny 
lessons at my fingers’ ends. 

To hit the mark — -To be able to do the right thing. Un- 
less you know what you - have to say, you v/ill never hit the 
mark while delivering a speech. 

Jump to a conclusion — To draw an inference hastily. It is 
not fair to jump to a conclusion about the character of a 
man unless you know him intimately. 

T 0 he at heme — To feel comfortable. One takes a long 
i; time to be at home in a foreign country, because everything 
is unfamiliar to him. 

A host in himself — Sufficiently powerful even while alone. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee as a parliamentarian was a 

■ host in himself because he could carry on with his argumen- 
ts all alone against so many members of the Assembly, 

To kiek up a row—nUo make noise or make disturbance. 
'When the holiday was not granted by the Principal, th® 
students kicked up a row. 

To laugh in one's sleeve — To mock at somebody in a sup- 
pressed manner or to laugh at a person without being seen 
by him. The professor shows so much of gallantry to the 
I girl students in the open ■ class-room that most of the boy 
, students laugh in their sleeve. 

To learn by rote — To commit to memory without under- 
standing a thing. There are ' some students who learn by 
rote their lessons, and such students generally fail in the 
: examination. 

; To lie in wait — To He concealed. The leopard was lying 

■ in wait in the bush. 
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To lend an eci^ To listen. Tie is such an arrogant boy 
that he liever lends an ear to the advice of any of his 
elders. 

To he at a. los^ — Not to nndcrsland anything at all, I am 
at a loss to ioilow why he is always so unkind to me. 

To he, laid up — To be confined to bed. For more than a 
fortnight I was laid up with fever. 

To lay at the door — To charge with. Do not lay at th® 
door of others the faults which you commit. 

A oat-and dog life — A quarrelsome or miserable life. Whea 
India was not politically ‘independent, her children lived a 
cal-and-dog life. 

To lead hy the nose — To make one follow like a slave. 
In most of the Indian homes, the husband leads the life by 
the nose. 

To leave in the lurch — To leave in a difficult position. 
Those can never be your friends who leave you in the lurch. 

To leave no stone unturned — To use all possible means. 
Unless you leave no stone unturned, you cannot except to 
get a job in these days of acute unemployment. 

To let the cat out of ike hag — To (divulge a secret. Womea 
are always in the habit of letting the cat out of the bag. 

To give the tie — To deceive. He gave the tie to me in my 
moments of great difficulties. 

To hvo from hand to mouth — To maintain existence with 
difficulty. Most of the Indians, because of their poor in-' 
come, have to live from hand to mouth. 

To speak daggers — To speak like an enemy, I do not know 
why he always speaks daggers to me. . , , 

To he at daggers drcmn-~~'To be; in a state of enmity. Ever 
since the British rule in India the Hindus and the-MiisIims 
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in India have always been at daggers drawn with each 
other. 

To loss the day-^To be defeated. Napoleon lost the day 
at the battle of Waterloo. 

To tnovB hsuvon and eaftk — To make the utmost effoits. 
Unless you move heaven and earth, you can never get a job 
these days. 

To be in bad odour — To be out of favour. I am in bad 
odour with the Principal. 

To out Herod Herod— To go beyond bounds. India is 
already too poor to have even two square meals a day, and 
if so many taxes are imposed upon her, it would be really 
out*Heroding Herod. 

To saw wild oats— To waste anything. Young men of 
today in our country are sowing wild oats because their 
guardians and teachers and even their government are not 
taking proper care of them. 

To •poison the ears — To prejudice the mind. It is mostly 
the wife who poisons the ears of her husband against his 
mother. 

To paokot an insult — To bear an insult without any pro 
test. Those who are subordinates have mostly to pocket an- 
insult from their boss or chief. 

To play dueks and drakes— To be extravagant. Most of the 
Zamindars during the British rule in India used to play 
ducks and drakes with the money of their tenants. 

To rain oats and dogs — -To rain in torrents or very heavily. 
In Bengal throughout the monsoon it rains cats and dogs. 

To ride at anohor — -To remain standing out any move- 
ment. The ship lies at anchor in the night. 

To fide roughshod — To be cruel or ragardless of pain. 
The Britishers had been riding roughshod over our tender 
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To mi in smoke — To end in nothing. Ali his efforts 
for organising a club ended in smoke. 

To show one's teeth — To threaten. The cowards always 
show their teeth when they find their enemy in a difficult 
position. 

To show the white feather — To show cowardice. At the 
time of the fight he showed the white feather. 

At sixes and sevens — In a disorderly manner. My books 
are lying at sixes and sevens on the floor of my reading- 
room. 

To steal a maroh — To attack without giving any notice. 
The Germans stole a march upon the Russians during the 
last World War. 

To stem the tide — 'To resist. Whenever misfortune hap- 
pens to visit you, you must put up your head and with both 
of your arms try to stem the tide. 

To strain every nerve — 'To try one’s utmost. You must 
strain every nerve otherwise you can never succeed in any 
sphere of life. 

To take time by the foreloek-— To use the opportunity 
whenever it comes. Unless you take time by the forelock, 
you will lose ail the opportunities of your life. 

To tax the hfaift—-Ho strain the power of understanding. 
Unless the students tax their brain, they cannot possibly be 
benefited by the mere lectures of their professors. 

To tax the faHenoe — To put patience to the utmost strain. 
The Britishers were taxing the patience of the Indians by 
refusing to grant them self-government for two centuries. 

To throw down the gaunUet — To throw a challenge. I 
had to ficfht a duel \vith him simply because he threw down 
the gauntlet to me in public. 

To iide over — To overcome. Except with great efforts 
nobody can tide over the difficulties of life. . . 
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To ircmble in ihe balance — To be in an undecided posi- 
tion or in a critical condition. For the last one month he 
has been suffering from typhoid fever, and his fate has been 
trembling in the balance. 

Jo throw dust into the eyes — To deceive. Two dacoits 
threw dust into the eyes of the police and escaped. 

To throw light — To provide with informations. During 
the press conference the Prime Minister threw light on the 
Kashmir problem. 

Of the first water — Of the best quality. This diamond 
ii definitely of the first water. 

In one^s teens — Less than twenty years old. All my 
children are yet in their teens. 

In vogues — In fashion. Women’s fashions change so 
fast that it is very difficult to say which fashion is really in 
vogue (corrent). 

To wash one's hands of — To remove all responsibilities 
from oneself. You cannot escape from the penalties of law 
even if you try to wash your hands of the guilt. 

To sheiher ihe storm — To face difficulties. It is only 
the brave who have to whether strom, while the cowards 
try to avoid it. 

To weight anchor — To raise the anchor and depart. The 
ship will weigh anchor tomorrow at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

To win laurels — To gain honours. It is generally the 
hard-working people who win laurels in the struggle for 
existence. 

To do yeoman's service — To do faithful service. In 
ancient days, the tenants used to do yeoman’s service to 
fheir landlords, ' 
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Ai on&^s wU’s end — Completely puzzled. I am always- 
at my wit’s end whether I have to encounter a pretty young 
woman. 

To worm out — To draw out. The police wormed out 
all the secrets of the conspiracy by torturing the man. 



